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POLITICAL CROSS-ROADS. 


“Tt is felt on both sides of the House, unless I am much mistaken, that we have 

arrived at a stage in our political transactions where two roads part from one another, 
not soon, probably, to meet again.”—Mnr. Guapstonr, House of Commons, April 8th, 
1886. 
THERE are two chief forces struggling to-day for supremacy in the 
political life of this country. State Despotism, i.e. the autocracy of 
a party or class led by a few, or a single statesman, versus Party 
Government of a new form, in which a majority of political groups 
become adjusted together in a sufficiently preponderating form to 
constitute a governing force, which shall determine the rate of pro- 
gress or reform in the State. On which of these two principles 
obtains the predominance, depends the first broad line of a problem 
which as a whole is insoluble, viz., the ultimate goal of all civilisa- 
tion. It is of the greatest importance, however, to the concerns of 
our daily life, and therefore to the short span of years which we 
measure by one generation, which of these two motive energies is to 
be in the ascendant in our social polity. Are we to be dragged deeper 
and deeper into the social dungeon of State Despotism, or are we to 
be permitted to breathe the free air of Party Government, in the 
sense in which I have defined its operations ? 

An enormous difficulty meets us the moment we attempt to enter 
on such a subject, the difficulty that we speak to one another in un- 
known tongues; that the democracy, whom alone it is of any use to 
address, understand the dialect, and accept the reasoning, of very few 
political thinkers and orators; and that the power of mastering the 
popular dialect and gaining the ear of the people is a gift of fortune 
which is only possessed by very few of our age and generation. The 
figure, the personality, which can impress the popular mind, are not 
easy to define. The attributes of an orator and the energy of great 
enthusiasm are not sufficient; certain forensic, I might more cor- 
rectly say dramatic, qualities are necessary to the individual who 
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would obtain a place in the popular imagination, and be accepted as 
an expositor of popular ideas. Of the many hundred estimable men 
of genius who labour in the field of politics and philanthropy, how 
few are those who have any real success in captivating the attention 
of the public! One would require the genius of a political Euripides to 
be able, of one’s own energy, to seize the minds of the people and induce 
them to give heed to one’s speech. And even to those who, by fortune 
or by talent, have acquired a right to speak to the people, how great 
is the labour, and how small is often the result of their efforts! The 
accidents of the political game are beyond calculation, and even the 
policy of a leader of political thought depends on the chances of an 
ever-changing strategy of sickening subtlety and intrigue. The 
people do not readily understand the full bearing of political ques- 
tions, nor do they easily grasp the full weight of particulars; they 
range themselves on one side or the other of general propositions, 
while the game of political rivalry among the leaders goes on un- 
known and not understood. The objects of the leaders themselves 
are determined by the necessities of the game, not by the standard 
of immutable principles which they uphold. Thus there is an element 
of endless uncertainty in our national life which is beyond the con- 
trol of parties, and which can alone be determined by either the 
“adjustment of a majority of political groups,” under the stress of a 
political need of the time, or by the establishment of a State despotism. 
It is these two alternatives which I will venture to work out as the 
two alternative schemes for our political future in England. 

It must be remembered that the so-called continuity of political 
life in England has been obtained by forces which have to-day either 
ceased to act, or have become inoperative in the face of new energies 
acting on the system. The heritage of national life and empire 
which has consumed seven hundred years of the energy of our race in 
building up, is cast to-day on the prudence and enlightenment of the 
democracy to protect. Those possessions which have been acquired 
by the joint energies of an industrious and brave people, acting 
under the lead and stimulus of a free Parliament, and the influence 
of a national aristocracy bound to the soil, are to-day the free birth- 
right of the new electorate. It is certain that this empire could not 
have been constructed without a vast amount of popular discipline 
and even of individual sacrifice. No page of our history is without 
examples of this fact: proved in early times by a blind devotion to a 
sovereign or a cause, and in later ages by an ever-enduring respect 
for the great principles of our constitution, which took their per- 
manent form under the Hanoverian Sovereigns. 

The important feature which we have to notice is the development 
of party government, which in itself is the most remarkable, as 
abroad it has been the least easily imitated, portion of our Parlia- 
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mentary system. This system of party was the natural outcome of 
the growth of ministerial power, as contrasted with royal preroga- 
tive. It is a system which required for its success certain marked 
political conditions, and it can only continue so long as these condi- 
tions remain. In the early days of party, the lines which separated 
the Whigs and Tories were fewer and less clearly defined than in 
later times; and in many respects the differentiating forces were 
largely derived from the political rivalries and ambitions of the great 
leading families, bound, as I have said, to the soil. Their connec- 
tion with the land gave them a power in Parliament not inferior to 
that of the king; and the vastness of their pecuniary resources and 
their complete control of all avenues of social and ministerial advance- 
ment, made each family group in turn masters of the situation. 
What is useful to note is, that in those times ministries were not 
formed as they are to-day, on rigid party lines. A coalition of great 
families joined together under a distinguished leader, and cabinets 
were formed to carry out a policy ad hoc. They may have been, and 
in fact were, only temporary combinations. As a rule, they had 
reference to foreign policy, the pursuance or cessation of a war, 
domestic reform in those times having but a small place in Parlia- 
mentary ideas. The growth of these latter demands came later, after 
the first Reform Bill, and it was not till then that the sharp diffe- 
rences on domestic matters arose, which have characterized party 
politics ever since that period until the present day. An important 
section of the aristocracy connected with the land associated them- 
selves from these early times with every Liberal reform; and there 
has at no time been wanting an important and often even a pre- 
ponderating section of “the classes of wealth and intellect’ who 
have been persistent advocates of Liberal measures. To-day we are 
about to witness a great change in this respect. One by one the 
former supporters of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, who were associated, 
like himself, with the older character of Liberal statesmen, have been 
deserting him. His Irish policy made the first breach which has 
been steadily widening, so that not only have the historic Whig 
families seceded en bloc from his leadership to-day, but even a large 
and growing contingent of his former supporters, connected with the 
trade, capital, and manufacturing enterprise of this country. It must 
be remembered that the fifty years’ experience of Parliamentary life 
which Mr. Gladstone possesses, carries him directly back to the earlier 
forms of party government to which I have alluded; and that no 
living politician is better able to judge than himself of the vast and 
increasing gap which divides his early political notions and party 
training from the Parliamentary exploits of his latter years. We 
are not so much concerned to know what Mr. Gladstone’s feelings 
are on such subjects, as to inquire what is the form of political heritage 
L2 
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which, as one of the oldest of party leaders in this country, or in 
any generation, he is likely to bequeath to us. Will government 
by party be still a fundamental principle of English political life, 
or shall we be broken ‘up into, what I might call, Continental 
sections? I am about to argue that not only has Mr. Gladstone 
struck a death-blow at party government, but that the one hope for 
this country, after his career is ended, is that it will terminate this 
ancient method of administration. 

It may be urged that the demise of party and the decay of its 
efficacy are due to causes which lie outside the influence of any single 
individual, and that the necessities of the times, and the advance into 
the political field of more popular and democratic elements, force us to 
remould our ideas of Parliamentary government. It is certain, how- 
ever, that with an unwritten constitution such as we possess, and a 
lessening power of control over the popular chamber by the Upper 
House, nothing could be more dangerous or disastrous to this country 
than the continuance of those ideas of party under which Mr. Glad- 
stone has, for fifty years, been a prominent feature in Parliamentary 
life in the House of Commons. And it must be added that it is in no 
small degree that we owe these necessary and impending changes to 
Mr. Gladstone’s influence on the House of Commons, and also to his 
methods of approaching the electorate and subjecting them to those 
subtleties of oratory which, while they conceal the real particulars— 
I may almost say principles—under discussion, are calculated to capti- 
vate the popular imagination by an earnestness of purpose in the 
representation or, as has often been the case, in the misrepresentation 
of general propositions. No statesman of modern times has so persis- 
tently made it his object to employ his powers with the masses for his 
own purpose of party, regardless of all fair consideration for political 
opponents. With a sense of personal conviction in the rectitude of 
those objects which will minister to the success of his leadership and 
tenure of power, he has employed his unrivalled powers of dialectic 
skill for the purpose of depraving the tone of popular thought. He 
has extolled the somewhat indolent and always impressionable in- 
stincts of the democracy in contrast to the opinions of his educa- 
tional equals who have differed with him on grounds where, as men 
of experience and logical training, his reasoning has been manifestly 
and palpably fallacious, not to say equivocal. He has on every 
occasion when he has been met with opposition from within his own 
party, employed every weapon of misrepresentation with the electo- 
rate that might cast a suspicion in the popular mind on his rival’s 
impartiality of political motive, while he has been at every pains to 
uphold the absolute disinterestedness of his own intentions. His 
genius has been at once to individualise every measure or policy he 
has been concerned with, as being a species of private political 
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revelation from the Deity, while at the same time he has been 
endowed with the destructive energies of a Mahomet for every 
ancient institution or constitutional restraint that has stood in his 
path. Personal motives of party with him find as eloquent a defence 
in his mode of oratory, as every “Surah” in the Koran which 
justifies and even advocates the polygamic instincts of the Mussulman 
prophet. Like that great moral reformer, his works will live after 
him, and it will be many a long day before his popular votaries wake 
up to realise that democracies require to exercise the same popular 
discipline, and require the same individual sacrifice, which I have 
said were the characteristics of our race during the building up of 
England, and the consolidation of its historical empire. 

I have said that the permanence of party after Mr. Gladstone’s 
retirement would be a source of real danger to the State, and that 
his own vaunted adage, that “the majority should prevail,” is the 
most baneful legacy of party which he has handed to a succeeding 
generation of statesmen. That among five millions of electors, a 
majority of a few hundred thousand fortuitously distributed so as to 
obtain a majority of seats, or even that a minority of electors should 
obtain a majority of seats, and that the Parliamentary minority 
should be powerless save to acquiesce in the dictum of the majority, 
however small, this is Mr. Gladstone’s political testament to the 
English people. Every form of revolt or obstruction to this bare 
majority is a crime of unpardonable magnitude; the State may be 
disintegrated, the jewels of the Crown squandered, the people may 
be taxed, and the old code of English law may be altered, without 
the minority having a right to say a word. So long as plunder or 
selfishness can keep the majority together in the Chamber or at the 
polls, no other power in the State has a right to veto the policy. 
That the House of Lords should venture to provoke a dissolution, 
has been held by Mr. Gladstone to be little short of high treason ; 
and as we have lately seen, that a section of his own party should 
venture to hold their consciences and their country as dearer to 
themselves than their Parliamentary seats, has not prevented Mr. 
Gladstone from stooping to employ every artifice of intimidation and 
bribe which are at the beck and call of a Prime Minister. 

This was not the idea of party under which Mr. Gladstone began 
his political career. Not only those forms of the House of Commons 
which were created in olden times by the House itself to protect its 
minorities against kingly pressure, were living realities, but there 
was an unwritten code among English statesmen, and a sense of 
propriety in the House of Commons, which of themselves placed 
limits on the overbearance of a Prime Minister with his party, or 
with the House itself. The constituencies also, especially before 
household suffrage, were of a very different character; and the 
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standard of political thought and reasoning was necessarily higher 
than it is to-day, now that the older electorate has been swamped by 
the admission of a large untrained element. Former electorates 
were connected with property by the rating clauses of the first 
Reform Bills; the modern electorate is little short of manhood suf- 
frage. I know no better exemplification of the danger of the con- 
tinuance of former party government than is furnished in a recent 
speech of Mr. Morley’s to the Eighty Club, on the rejection of the 


Home Rule measure. He says:— 


‘** What I wish you to realise is this single fact—that wherever the English 
and Scotch majority combined on either side—Whig or Tory—is less than 85, 
the Irish members would have in every detail of our business, large and small, 
the casting vote. You cannot pass a resolution, you cannot amend a clause, 
you cannot vote money for an expedition, you cannot dismiss or retain an 
administration, except at the good will and pleasure of the Irish members, 
unless your majority is over 85; and the good will and pleasure of the Irish 
members will depend upon their contentment with your settlement. If these 
Irish members in the House of Commons are discontented with your settle- 
ment you may be perfectly well sure that they will give every vote on every 
matter of business with a view to buy or to extort a transformation of the 
sham councils, or provincial councils, or whatever the scheme may be which 
they do not accept, into the legislative body which we propose to give them 
without further parley. Do mark this—that, while many of you who support 
the Government Bill have objected to clause 24, and all the provisions which 
attend upon it, do remember that, while you are violently and passionately 
clinging to the name of the Parliamentary veto, you insist, if you wish to 
retain all the Irish members for all purposes, upon handing over to Mr. 
Parnell the substance and reality of power. For the sake of flourishing about 
a Court sword—the nominal yveto—you are giving to him the real strength and 
the real sharpness of the weapon. One consideration not unworthy the atten- 
tion of those who are honestly interested in the successful working of Parlia- 
mentary institutions is this—nobody can be blind to the fact that we are now 
seeing the opening up in the English House of Commons of that condition of 
things with which we are familiar enough in Continental Assemblies, in which 
you do not see two great parties strongly opposed to one another, but you see 
four or five dissident groups. There is every prospect that that tendency will 
be aggravated and increased by what is now going on. I hope not. With all 
my heart I am all for restoring the two old English parties. It is because I 
am for that I am not willing to give to the Irish group the power of holding 
the balance between Englishmen and Scotchmen.” 


The deduction here is obvious: “Give us a majority sufficient to 
counteract this Irish faction and the Opposition combined, and we 
can govern the country; but if you fail to do this and you still keep 
the Irish faction in the House, all government is impossible.” I 
should wish to meet such an assertion with a direct negative, for I 
believe it can be demonstrated that the time may come when the 
existence of those eighty Irish members in the Imperial Parliament 
will be the only thing which will save this country from a despotism 
more grinding and more cruel than that of Nero, more sectarian 
than that of Spain under the Inquisition. Exclude these eighty 
Irish from the English Parliament, and let there be a bare majority 
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of twenty Radicals in the English House, ready to vote solid for any 
Ministerial measure introduced by Mr. Gladstone’s intellectual 
successor. It would be difficult to place a limit to the injustices and 
proscriptions which such a Parliament might carry out without the 
minority, either inside or outside the House, having any remedy 
except in civil war. I say outside the House of Commons, because 
the time may well come to this country when Mr. Gladstone’s method 
of teaching the electorate to believe they have a right to the gratifi- 
cation of every desire, will bear its proper fruits. Radical members 
of easy principles make no secret that they look to moving the elec- 
torate in future by the offer of open bribes of the goods of others, in 
the shape of exceptional taxation, and the imposing of disabilities 
on property for what is tantamount to Socialistic purposes. I do not 
believe that Englishmen are dishonest, but they would be more than 
human, if after such a preceptor as Mr. Gladstone has been, they 
were to be absolutely unmoved by the upholders of the doctrine of 
Ransom. The eventual effect on the prosperity of this country of 
such a doctrine cannot be doubtful. It would, if accepted by the 
people, destroy in one breath the credit and trade of England. The 
collapse of popular discipline and the renouncement of individual 
sacrifice, which such a doctrine entails, would be fatal and disastrous 
to every national interest. This is the form of danger we should 
drift to, were we to follow out Mr. Morley’s ideas of popular govern- 
ment to their logical conclusion. And here, before I proceed to 
define the alternative policy which we have to consider, I would wish 
to say a word about those political “ faddists ” who, while they are un- 
doubtedly actuated themselves by the highest motives of humanity 
and popular good, play daily into the hands of either the purely 
ambitious or the utterly unscrupulous class of modern politicians. 
Nothing is more noticeable in the character of our modern society 
than the enormous stimulus which the facilities of the press or the 
platform have given to the development of individual vanity. A 
perfect thirst for personal notoriety is the distinguishing feature of a 
whole heap of public men and advertising philanthropists. Combined 
with this we find a restlessness of disposition and a consequent desire 
for change on the part of the people themselves, which in its turn 
develops that species of agnostic enthusiasm which denies all virtue 
in the ancient formulz of civilisation, and demands an entire recon- 
stitution of the fundamentals of social existence. Those persons 
who have made themselves the apostles of this new creed have 
invariably taken the character of the Prime Minister as their devo- 
tional type. His apparent earnestness of conviction, his almost 
priestly zeal in favour of a popular millennium, his oratorical skill in 
demonstrating every measure which he proposes, or every institution 
which he condemns, is a stimulus to certain minds to enter the lists 
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on behalf of some new-fangled project of humanitarianism or reform. 
To such followers he would seem to be a moral counterpart of what 
the age of Praxiteles was in the history of Greek art. In him alone 
the art of reform can have its inspired origin, and after him the 
period of social excellence must meet with its natural decay. One 
might suppose that future generations will pass their national exist- 
ence in a state of ecstatic admiration for the magnificent works of 
this great philanthropist, and that their popular energies will be 
directed to the sacred preservation of the conditions which he has 
brought about. A very Moses and a lawgiver to the English 
people! Alas! history will judge more coldly and more dispassion- 
ately of this great modern prophet. His votaries will have scarcely 
been gathered to their graves before the passionless historian will 
dissect not only his works but the mainsprings of his character. It 
will be found that after all, this remarkable career was marred by 
very evident blemishes of unalloyed self-seeking, and that these 
powers of oratory and pretensions to almost moral inspiration were 
dictated by the subtlety of a powerful mind seeking after mastery 
and power over his generation. It will be pointed out how largely 
his career was assisted by the existence of an unthinking following 
of vain and fussy egotists, who, having taken him for their prophet, 
made their cudte the motive power for the promulgation of their own 
fads and social eccentricities of belief. And with regard to the 
newly born intelligence of the masses, and their admission by Mr. 
Gladstone’s influence into the circle of national life, it will be demon- 
strated that his career was one of social revolution, practised with as 
unscrupulous a hand as any that directed the great revolutionary 
movement of the last century. It will be seen how every institution 
in turn, after being defended by him as a pillar of the Constitution, 
was cast into the crucible and denounced as an anomaly the day that 
its existence stood in his path. Such has been the mode of teaching 
with which the new electorate have become familiar. They have 
been irretrievably drugged with the poison of his oratory until they 
have been taught to persuade themselves that, “‘ Demos alone is king, 
in the sense that Demos alone is born free from the original sin of 
class-selfishness ; that Demos alone is intended by providence to live 
on the milk and honey of the world; that Demos alone need make 
no personal sacrifice, or subject himself to corporate discipline ; that 
Demos alone is peaceful, has no desire for foreign conquest; and 
lastly, that whatever little good we have inherited from our ancestors, 
whether it be of laws, of empire, or of capital, Demos has alone been 
the great agent, and that the pages of our history which deal with 
the lives of kings and statesmen and warriors are as nothing com- 
pared to the existence of those marvellous qualities which are 
inherent and inborn in the minds of the humblest sons of toil.” 
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What may we expect of Demos, when we see that these are and have 
been the characteristics of his early education by Mr. Gladstone ? 
and what are we to expect of his energies when he grows up to man- 
hood suffrage under the sectarian successors of Mr. Gladstone’s 
political professorship ? 

“My father scourged you with whips; but I will scourge you 
with scorpions.” Such is the system we are threatened with if the 
programme of State despotism is to be accepted by the country as 
the legacy which Mr. Gladstone shall bequeath to us. The despotism 
of the royal prerogative in its worst form, such as we find it in the 
early pages of our history, will find its counterpart in the autocratic 
rule of a bare majority, which owing to the decaying influence of 
former constitutional forces, is able to make itself the supreme arbiter 
in the House of Commons. Nor have we any guarantee that this 
despotism will be of an intelligent and patriotic order, such as, with 
all its faults, has often characterized the government of an able 
sovereign. The fatal weakness of all despotisms has been the neces- 
sity of feeding the system by the constant purchase of adherents by 
bribe of a direct or indirect character. Not only the whole personnel 
of the administration, but every aspirant to political notoriety, every 
section of political importance, every interest in the electorate, have 
to be cosseted and propitiated by the humouring of whims, fads, 
and even more substantial demands. State despotism of the sort I 
have described implies the wholesale corruption of the masses. ‘“ Say 
unto us smooth things, prophesy unto us deceits.’”’ Such are the 
conditions which can support the system which Mr. Gladstone has 
inaugurated as the substitute for that older idea of party govern- 
ment which existed in the times when Whig, Tory, and Radical 
represented truly the different sections of parties in the House of 
Commons. I have said that this decay of party government under 
Mr. Gladstone’s leadership necessitates a change in our Parliamentary 
system to the principle of Continental groups, as we see them in 
foreign legislative chambers ; and it will be the object of all intelli- 
gent party leaders to stimulate the new electorate, to discriminate 
between the distinctive political principles of these separate forces in 
our Parliamentary life. It is no longer safe for this country that 
with the almost unlimited power possessed by a Parliamentary 
majority, the popular Chamber should consist of only two parties, 
Radicals and Tories. There is an increasing opinion growing up 
amongst a large mass of the electorate, that the former rude defini- 
tions of party no longer represent the complicated issues which 
modern ideas involve. The interests of capital, of labour, and of 
trade often lie between, and even stand apart from, the contentions 
of the two principal sections. The Whigs, the Liberal-Conservatives, 
the Federationists, the Fair Traders, the disestablishment advocates, 
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and many other groups of the electorate are only allied with one or 
other of the main parties by their adherence to one particular clause 
in the programme of the party. Yet when it comes to be a question 
of returning a minister at the head of a party, these sections are 
unable to secure a due consideration for their distinctive programme, 
and thus often find themselves involved by party ties in a policy 
which, if it had been before the electorate at the period of the 
general election, they would have honestly condemned. The very 
length of a Parliament of seven years, which the Constitution 
permits, is a proof of the number of questions which may 
arise, which the programme of a general election failed to pro- 
vide for; and the only guarantee against this misrepresentation 
of the people in Parliament is to be met with, first, by the existence 
of a shorter constitutional term of Parliament, and, secondly, by the 
preservation and maintenance of independent political groups in the 
House of Commons. The growth of electoral machinery, whether it 
be of the caucus or other institutions, implies a closer connection in 
future between a member and his local supporters; and it requires 
small demonstration to show that the entire independence of members 
would be sacrificed if they depended solely on the consent and 
approval of one section of the electorate. The chopping and 
changing of opinion among the members of the late House of 
Commons, and the open bribery and intimidation which were prac- 
tised during the Irish debate in the very lobby of the House, by 
caucus deputations and ministerial agents, are a proof that the 
political corruption, which the House of Commons has only lately 
succeeded in driving from the polling-booths, may exist and flourish 
under Mr. Gladstone’s ideas of party government, within the very 
walls of St. Stephens. 

The establishment and maintenance of political groups is there- 
fore necessary on this first ground of procuring a full and complete 
representation of the opinions of the electorate at large, and also 
as a barrier against ministerial organized bribery and intimidation 
of members of the House itself. It is also necessary as the only 
effective counter-check to the despotism of a Minister who is pos- 
sessed of the requisite number of political “items” to constitute an 
effective party majority. We are accustomed to-day to see the 
Irish party opposed to each successive ministry in Parliament 
which refuses to concede their demands for separation of the 
Parliaments of England and Ireland, and we are told to believe 
that this state of things can and will bring about a dead-lock 
of general administration. I am prepared to believe that this 
difficulty is of invaluable importance in insuring the United King- 
dom against the action of a Radical majority in the House of 
Commons; and I cling with the greatest pertinacity to the continu- 
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ance of the full Irish representation in the Imperial Parliament, as 
the best means of saving this country from the hands of a set of 
Parliamentary Jacobins in the near future. Whatever may be the 
present attitude of the Irish representatives regarding Home Rule, 
and their desire to escape from representation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment as a more certain means of attaining full independence for Ire- 
land and complete separation of states, it is manifest that on many 
fundamental questions of domestic polity the Irish are of a very 
different opinion to the advanced Radical section which form the 
rank and file of English caucuses. Not only do the economic condi- 
tions of Ireland’s industries inspire her people with a different opinion — 
in matters of tariff and protection of native industries, but the sec- 
tarian character of her people leads the Irish party to hold very 
opposite views on educational questions to the Radical party. The 
only point of contact between the Irish Parliamentary groups and 
the Radicals exists in the desire, which is common to both, of 
spoliating the classes in the interests of the proletariat: to effect a 
general redistribution of capital, either of land or of other forms of 
wealth, is the first object of both these sections. Were this object 
once attained, and Ireland left to her own devices, she would, in all 
probability, develop tendencies of the most narrow-minded con- 
servatism and class-prejudice. We have, I believe, no guarantee 
that the Irish party in Parliament will, if it be forced to remain an 
integral portion of our system, be permanently attached in policy or 
in interest to the Radical party; and we have, therefore, every 
inducement, quite apart from the interest of the Union, in fighting 
strenuously for the permanent retention of the full effective repre- 
sentation of the Irish in the Imperial Parliament. With regard to 
that party which has been known for so long as the Whig party in 
the State, the same arguments apply. We have seen where the 
points of divergence between this party and their former Radical 
allies can be reached. The Whigs cannot forget the great and 
important part which their party played in the making of England, 
and they have revolted as one man from that policy of Mr. Glad- 
stone which would hand over the government of Ireland to a group 
of men “who would march onward through rapine to the disinte- 
gration of the empire.” The Whig party also have been largely 
drawn from a highly-educated class connected with the capital and 
trade interests of the empire. They find their chief supporters 
amongst the older strata of the electorate, the Radical and Tory 
parties appeal more directly to the masses at large, and we are likely 
to find that those interests connected with labour will range them- 
selves on the Radical or Tory sides, according to the condition of 
parties and the strength of party leaders. 

The essential feature of the late measure of electoral reform was 
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to individualise the character of local representatives, and to pave 
the way for the healthy growth of political groups in our future 
Parliaments. The French system of serutin de liste was a direct 
blow aimed at this system, and was brought about with the express 
object of annihilating independent groups in the Chamber, and 
thereby freeing the democratic majority from all constitutional con- 
trol. We shall see what will be the effect on the French Republic 
of this step towards the establishment of State despotism, and we 
may certainly expect a similar struggle in this country for obliterat- 
ing local influences, if the Radical party find themselves held in 
check by the new party system which we hope to see developed. 
It is no secret with the Radical faction that they have long desired 
to drive the Whigs out of the Liberal camp, and compel them to be 
absorbed into the Tory party. Nothing, next to the exclusion of 
the Irish members from the Imperial Parliament, could be more 
fatal to the interests of the State. It is in the nature of things that 
the Radical party will, for many years to come, preponderate in 
power over the Tory party with the electorate. Not only have the 
Radicals the advantages of being able to offer considerable bribes to 
the masses, but until these bribes have been exhausted, or the nature 
of the process realised in its consequences on the trade and prosperity 
of the country, it will be difficult to win over the majority of the 
electorate to the older theories of popular discipline and individual 
sacrifice. The new electorate will not at once realise that a Radical 
millennium of universal prosperity will not be obtained when you 
have disintegrated the empire, repudiated our colonial responsibilities, 
and abolished capitalists. We may be carried so far in the course 
of practical demonstration that we may witness some grave external 
check to our prosperity, our security abroad may be menaced, we 
may have to accept humiliating reverses, or be compelled to swallow 
shameful conditions from foreign states in more than one quarter of 
our vast empire. We may live to see the “classes” alarmed as to 
the security of capital at home, and witness its slow and gradual 
abstraction from home enterprises under the menaces of the prophets 
of “ransom,” while it finds its way to our colonies abroad, or is 
employed in developing new resources under the safe protection of 
the stable American Republic. This country, with its vast popula- 
tion and its narrow elbow-room, may become the prey of grave 
industrial troubles under a Radical régime, such as France endured 
under the Jacobite fervour of the close of the last century. We 
may become a nation of wage-earners, with no one in a position to 
employ the disposable labour; the hosts of our artisans may become 
an army denuded of officers and innocent of all internal discipline. 
The power and pretensions of trade-leaguers will have sapped the 
position we occupy as a nation of intelligent traders and capitalists. 
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When this time arrives, we may expect a return, perhaps too 
late, to former ideas of Tory government. 

It is to guard against such crises, that the existence of independent 
political groups in future Parliaments will be of inestimable benefit. 
We do not want to see the Whig party absorbed in the Tory party, 
as Radicals of Mr. Morley’s type would wish ; we hold before all 
things that there is as vital a distinction of interest and of object 
between Whigs and Tories, as there is to-day between Whigs and 
Irish Home Rulers. The counsels we often see in the press, as 
to the advisability of a “fusion” between Lord Hartington’s party and 
Lord Salisbury’s, are, I believe, based on erroneous assumptions. 
The connection between these groups could only be temporary and 
provisional. What we require is that temporary “ coalition” for spe- 
cific purposes, such as we see before us at present. Let there be a 
direct and clear programme before the country, and let there be an 
arrangement, if necessary, between groups, or let there be a benevolent 
neutrality on the part of one section for the programme of one or the 
other of the main parties, and it will depend largely on the eminence 
and character of the leading men amongst the various party 
groups, what Cabinet forms the programme to be accepted by the 
country. A rivalry for power will but produce neutralised efforts, 
whereas well-directed co-operation for well-defined purposes may be 
of inestimable use in securing that continuity of national life, which 
at all times it is difficult to arrive at, when political power is extended 
to the full extent of the democracy at large. To inculcate these 
ideas among the people would be a useful step in the building up of 
safeguards against that State despotism from which we have so much 
to fear. The effective majority of the successful party at a general 
election is never large, and as an instance, evenin Ireland at the general 
election of 1885, although Mr. Parnell tells us that five-sixths of the 
people are in favour of Home Rule, the relative numbers of Unionist 
versus Home Rule voters, notwithstanding the terrorism of the 
National League, stood at 130,000 Loyalists to 290,000 Parnellites. 
It is not difficult to see the enormous value of independent political 
groups in effecting a set-off against the schemes of an ultra party 
led by a few unscrupulous demagogues. It is surprising in many 
respects how backward and almost indifferent the people are to the 
vital importance of these political questions, and how difficult it is 
to teach the electorate to see that they must go farther in their poli- 
tical ideas than mastering simply the party cries of either the Radicals 
or Tories. All that is not B is A—all that is not Ais B. They 
refuse to see intermediate terms, and it is the object of the Radical 
party to exclude these terms from their observation for the very 
reason which I urge, namely, the extreme importance at a general 
election of the existence of independent political groups whose func- 
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tion it is to neutralise and control the small effective majorities of 
the extreme Radicals. 

Let us for a few moments consider the interests which this country 
has at stake in this question of deciding which of the two high roads 
of State despotism or new party government we are to adopt as our 
national system. I have said that in the first place State despotism 
implies the doctrines of plunder or “ransom.” It is stated regard- 
ing Irish landlords, thus: “ You had a certain right of property in 
conjunction with your tenants in Ireland, which by the Acts of 
1870 and 1880 we have divided and apportioned ; it is now conve- 
nient to us to get rid of you altogether, we will therefore offer you 
fifty per cent. of the apportioned part which we secured to you by 
those two Acts, or if you do not care to take this, we must leave you 
to make your own terms with the new Irish Parliament, who will 
give you short shrift.” It is urged by others that the advantage 
of the latter course would be so great, that no offer at all should be 
made to buy out the landlord interest, as the operation of an Irish 
Parliament would form a valuable precedent for dealing with the 
problem in England, and that there is no reason for the English 
taxpayer to be made responsible for the security of title which Mr. 
Gladstone’s two previous Land Acts were supposed to confer on the 
diminished rights of the landlord class. Let me point to a second 
method which is part of the recognised dogmas of State despotism. 
It is held that the only persons who should be liable to taxation are 
the rich. No working man should pay anything towards the State ; 
his education should be free, he should not be liable to compulsory 
military service as he is abroad, he should be relieved from the 
present taxes on his tea, and even tobacco, so that if he were only a 
total abstainer, he would contribute nothing whatever towards the 
maintenance of the State, which in the ultimate resort is bound by 
the poor law to maintain him from starvation, whatever his improvi- 
dence may be. In order too that wages should bear the proportion 
which the working man considers just to the amount of capital sunk 
in industry, he is to be paid wages at a fixed rate, and shall work 
only so many hours a day, whether the affairs of the industry are 
going to the dogs or not. It is no concern of the working man 
whether foreigners are requiring our goods, whether we possess 
India and the Cape, or are on good terms of commercial reciprocity 
with our colonies. These are matters the working man cannot take 
the trouble to inquire into; or if anybody ventures to suggest that 
we may have before us a crisis in the affairs of the Empire, that our 
foreign markets are threatened, that India is menaced, and Egypt 
must be protected, the working man is taught to go at once to his 
political club, and hear the Right Hon. Joe Dodgers, or some other 
party oracle, who will at once set his mind at ease as to these ideas 
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being only the invention of interested Tory aristocrats, who, as 
usual, wish to plunge the country into war and raise the price of 
the people’s food. Does it not occur to some portions of the classes 
who are most easily influenced by this pleasant programme, that after 
all our national welfare and ever-increasing empire can only be 
maintained by an adherence to those principles of corporate discip- 
line and individual sacrifice, which are the pride of our sons and 
brothers when they go to fight our battles abroad? Are not those 
teachers, who would find a short cut for relieving the world of its 
miseries, and providing peace and contentment for all by adopting 
the programme of State despotism, blind guides for the people to 
follow ? Will not dishonesty among the people at home induce 
dishonesty towards ourselves abroad? If property is to be “ ran- 
somed ”’ in England, how about the stores of English capital which 
are embarked in enterprises abroad? A writer, Mr. W. Medley, in 
the June number of the Nineteenth Century magazine, delivers a pane- 
gyric on Free Trade, written by the desire of the Cobden Club; he 
rapturously exclaims, “Our position is simply unique, we possess 
more than half the effective tonnage of the world, and we have 
managed to make the rest of mankind indebted to us to some fifteen 
thousand to twenty thousand millions, from which we draw an 
annual tribute of sixty to eighty millions sterling.” What would 
our working classes say if this wage-fund was treated by foreign 
nations on the principle of “ransom?” Let our working classes 
realise these facts in their full bearings, and there is no fear which 
of these political cross-roads the nation will be persuaded to follow, 
MARLBOROUGH. 
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Homevure holds a high, possibly the first, place amongst the numerous 
spas so popular at this season with English holiday and invalid 
visitors. It has many peculiar recommendations, facility of access 
in the first place; again, undoubted sanitary merits, and the less 
obvious advantage of being widely and fashionably popular. Hom- 
burg in the height of its season might be an offshoot of Hyde 
Park. The most notable, the showiest, smartest people are to be 
found there : royal princes, eminent statesmen, great generals, famous 
literary men—the leaders of English society, in a word. But potent 
as are these attractions to certain minds, they do not constitute the 
chief reasons for visiting Homburg. They are indeed only of secon- 
dary value. The principal merit of the place is the undoubted 
efficacy of its curative, health-restoring processes, which are in- 
cluded in its climate, its baths, and its mineral springs. Taking 
climate first, it may be claimed for that of Homburg that it is excel- 
lent in every way. It is characterised by a pure, bracing, vivifying 
air, generally of remarkable dryness. It cannot of course be pretended 
that there are not, even during the summer season, a number of wet 
days ; as during this very spring, when Homburg was afflicted with 
a low temperature and unusual rainfalls during almost the whole 
month of June. But even during this period the local climate of 
Homburg showed its advantages; the relative moisture of the atmo- 
sphere was always much lower than in the valleys of the Main and 
Rhine, and during the few hours the sun made its appearance daily, 
everything dried quickly, so that open-air exercise was always 
possible. This comparative dryness depends partly on the total 
absence of rivers in the immediate neighbourhood, and partly on the 
slopes of the ground, which allow water to run rapidlyaway. Hence the 
streets of Homburg, like those of Brighton, become dry immediately 
after rainfall, and half an hour later the most delicate and sensitive 
person may venture to walk along the roads and paths of the park. 
The average temperature of Homburg is a degree or two less than 
that of Frankfort and Wiesbaden, a fact most noticeable in the 
evening. Hot nights are exceedingly rare, which is a great boon to 
the visitors, who have mostly come from large towns, where the 
scarcely perceptible fall of the mercury at night makes sleep rest- 
less and unrefreshing. Again, the large woods which clothe the 
hills and mountains in the vicinity of the place for many miles 
around produce an agreeable coolness, and nearly always give a slight 
motion of the atmosphere, causing a slight breeze which makes even 
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hot days very tolerable. But the vegetation reveals the climate of a 
place better than long comparative tables of temperature and atmo- 
spheric pressure. Homburg is just above the line where wine can 
be grown with advantage. Fruit-trees abound, chestnuts ripen, 
although they frequently suffer from the cold in spring; the leaves 
of the trees appear ten to twelve days later than at Frankfort, but do 
not fall so soon; the forests of the Taunus Mountains are mostly of 
beech and fir, but contain neither trees nor plants which are fond of 
water. The winter is cold but generally dry; it enjoys a greater 
number of sunny days than the neighbourhood, and a nearly entire 
absence of fogs. In short, Homburg may be said to possess a mild, 
mountainous climate, characterised by a bracing air and a remarkable 
dryness of atmosphere which is rich in oxygen, and by its constant 
motion allows a thorough ventilation of the streets. The effect of 
such a climate on the human frame will be an increased activity of 
the vital processes, or in one word an acceleration of the tissue 
changes—an effect which is invaluable for the class of diseases which 
generally come under treatment in the place. It is the climate 
principally which gives Homburg a decided advantage over spas 
whose mineral waters show a very similar composition, such as Kis- 
singen, and it is the climate which alone forms a powerful remedial 
agent for all ailments which result from a prolonged stay in hot 
climates. 

The mineral waters which first constituted the fame of Homburg 
belong to the class of cold ferro-saline acidulated waters, of which 
Germany possesses only two notable representatives, here and at 
Kissingen, although they are found in a few places of less impor- 
tance, such as Cannstadt and Mergentheim. They are situated at a 
little distance, about five minutes’ walk, from the town, in a pleasant 
valley running from north-west to south-east, and embellished by 
well-laid-out gardens. The springs are five in number, and although 
of the same chemical character, they differ so much in their physio- 
logical effects that we must distinguish two series of them, the one 
with especially resolvent qualities, represented by the Elizabeth, 
Kaiser, and Ludwigsbrunnen, and the ones in which the tonic quali- 
ties prevail, the Luisen and Stahlbrunnen. It would be beyond the 
scope of this paper to give a full account of the physiological and 
medical properties of these waters; all who take a particular interest 
in this question will find ample information in the numerous trea- 
tises of Homburg. I will confine myself to pointing out their general 
characteristics. Their medical properties depend, firstly, especially 
on the presence of the salt, then on the carbonic acid, and in some of 
them on the quantity of iron. A number of other substances are 
also found in the waters, such as chloride of calcium and of lime, 
which to a certain extent modify or increase the general effect; but 
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it must be kept in mind that the therapeutical value is due to the 
three principal constituents—the salt, the carbonic acid, and the 
iron. 

The effect of all saline waters is principally restorative. They act 
first upon the mucous membrane, increasing and regulating the 
functions of the same as well in the respiratory as in the alimentary 
organs. They have a most powerful influence upon the large glands, 
especially on the kidneys and the liver, and they revolutionise, so to 
speak, the whole economy of the body, increasing what we call the 
tissue changes, and renewing the blood more quickly than usual. They 
have an undoubted and remarkable effect on the remains of inflamma- 
tory exudations and processes, greatly facilitating their absorp- 
tion. It is well known besides that in larger doses they increase 
the activity of the bowels and act as a mild purgative. From this 
we may observe one class of their effects. By increasing the func- 
tions (activity) of the kidneys and bowels, accelerating the tissue 
changes, removing stoppages in the abdominal organs or remains of 
inflammation in other organs, they show a decided absorbent charac- 
ter, and will, applied in proper doses, tend to reduce the weight of 
the body without lowering the strength. On the other hand, by helping 
the absorption of the albuminates, increasing the secretion of gastric 
juice, conserving the blood corpuscles, and increasing the appetite, 
they will materially improve the whole state of nutrition of a patient, 
and may in the hands of a skilful physician increase the weight of 
the body if necessary. Hence the somewhat paradoxical fact that 
the mineral waters are frequently used as a remedy for diseases of 
apparently opposite character: on the one hand we see stout and 
pasty-faced people relieved from their excess of weight, and 
regaining, partly, their elasticity; on the other, delicate and weak 
patients will recover a long-lost appetite, and leave the place with 
improved strength and increased in weight. 

This brief explanation will perhaps suffice to show the difficulty 
in answering the question so frequently asked by patients: ‘‘ What 
are the Homburg waters good for?” The waters may be usefully 
prescribed in a number of very different affections, and it is the task 
of an intelligent physician well acquainted with the constitution and 
habits of his patients, as well as with the nature of the waters them- 
selves, to discriminate and decide. So also it is quite impossible to 
draw comparisons between the mineral waters of Homburg and the 
alkaline springs of Vichy and Carlsbad, or the bitter waters, as patients 
frequently wish. Their physiological action and efficacy may in 
many cases be similar, and nothing can be more different than 
the purgative effects of bitter and saline waters. It is, therefore, 
quite erroneous to look upon the Homburg springs as merely aperient. 
A purgative effect may in many cases be a valuable result, in others 
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not necessary, in some indeed not at all desirable. To sum up, the effect 
of Homburg waters is mainly restorative, as I have stated already ; 
in other words, the use of these saline waters is, on the whole, less 
lowering than that of alkaline springs. 

A careful discrimination and selection of the cases is therefore 
indispensable. In many instances the alkaline or bitter waters may 
be much the most efficacious, in others the saline springs will prove 
far superior. To give the reader a general idea what ailments may 
expect benefit at Homburg, I may say that the first and most 
important are the diseases of the mucous membrane of the alimentary 
tract. Chronic catarrh of the stomach and bowels, congestion or 
slight enlargement of the liver, as well as sluggishness or inactivity 
of that organ, impaired circulation in the abdominal organs, habitual 
constipation and hemorrhoids, will be most directly influenced by 
these spas. Indirectly owing to the powerful effect of saline waters 
on the tissue changes, corpulency, fatty degeneration of organs, 
rheumatism, and gout are sure to be benefited. As to the last ail- 
ment, a few special remarks will not perhaps be out of place here. 
Gout is one of the commonest of English complaints ; it is probably 
because the Homburg waters are so efficacious against many forms 
of it that they are so popular with English patients. It may be 
fairly premised that gout has nowadays become so largely an here- 
ditary disease in England, that more than half of the patients have 
not themselves to blame for their sufferings. It is true that it is 
extremely difficult to be quite cured, if the enemy once gets hold of 
one ; nevertheless very much can be done either towards accomplish- 
ing a real cure, or at least towards combating the disease so that it 
will reappear only at long intervals. Although there is no doubt 
the ultimate cause of gout is not yet discovered, we know that it is 
characterised by the presence of uric acid in the blood, and by 
deposits of urates in the joints and tissues of the patients; in one 
word, that it isa general disturbance of nutrition, a fault in the 
economy of the body. Now the Homburg waters, as we have seen, 
have a most powerful influence upon the tissue changes, as making 
waste greater than repair. We know, moreover, that the water 
contains a special remedy against gout, the carbonate of lithia, in 
remarkable quantity, and we may expect therefore that a thorough 
course of the water will have a beneficial effect upon an ailment 
whose symptoms are unfortunately known by own experience to 
more than half the visitors to Homburg. Indeed practice and expe- 
rience have both proved that the results obtained by a cure at Hom- 
burg in the early stages of gout are striking, and that even in 
advanced cases it will make the intervals longer, and prevent the 
change from regular gout into the more disagreeable and dangerous 
form of irregular or atonic gout. 
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We have been considering so far the resolvent qualities of the 
Homburg waters, especially dependent on the salt they contain ; but 
as already mentioned there is a third constituent of great medicinal 
value, the iron. Two of the wells, the Luisen and the Stahlbrunnen, 
contain it in such quantities that the effect of the iron becomes 
predominant over that of the salt, and hence these springs must be 
considered as tonic waters. Nevertheless the presence of the salt 
gives them a character different from the so-called chalybeate springs. 
While the chalybeates will be far more efficacious in genuine 
chlorotic affections, such as we frequently find them in young girls, 
the Homburg tonic waters will be of the greatest value where the 
anemic state has developed as a consequence of other exhausting 
ailments, principally those of the alimentary tracts. Their carbonic 
acid and salt constituents make them easily digestible, and prevents 
the constipation so frequently complained of in the use of merely 
chalybeate springs. Such cases of secondary anemia frequently 
arise after long-standing affections of the stomach and liver, after 
protracted catarrh of the stomach and bowels, chronic diarrheea, after 
gouty or rheumatic attacks, and in consequence of an unusual mental 
or bodily strain. Ladies who have been nursing members of their 
family in long illnesses, learned men who have devoted an undue 
part of day and night to their studies, business men after a time of 
great mental anxiety and worry, frequently suffer from this complaint. 
They are not really ill, but they have lost their elasticity, are easily 
tired, the appetite fails, and very soon the whole nutrition of the 
body suffers; now they either lose weight, or what frequently 
happens, they grow rapidly stout, a condition which proves nothing 
less than strength. These cases are sure to be benefited quickly by 
the Homburg waters. The combined effect of iron and salt will 
show itself by increasing the assimilation of food, thus giving the 
blood the possibility of restoring itself. 

I must not forget to mention another class of diseases which are 
almost sure to be followed by anemia. I mean those tropical com- 
plaints engendered by a long residence in hot climates. Whether 
traceable to infectious causes or not, they are sure to impair the 
quality of tle blood. All patients so afflicted will find a sure and 
speedy recovery at Homburg under the combined action of the dry, 
bracing climate and the ferro-saline waters. After each of the many 
campaigns England has waged in hot climates during recent years— 
after the Ashanti, the Abyssinian and the Egyptian wars, I mean— 
numbers of officers who had sacrificed their health in the service of 
their country, and were suffering from the consequences either of 
severe malarious fever or of chronic diarrhea and dysentery, came 
to Homburg to seek recovery and found it almost without exception. 

To recapitulate briefly the ailments which are likely to be bene- 
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fited: there are first the large group of chronic affections of the 
alimentary tract, stomach, bowels and liver, and then gout and 
rheumatism, all of which generally require the use of the resolvent 
springs, the Elizabeth, Kaiser, and Ludwigsbrunnen. On the other 
hand, ailments representing or followed by deterioration of the blood 
—anemia, general weakness, and the remains of tropical diseases—are 
more frequently treated with the chalybeate waters, the Luisen and 
Stahlbrunnen. 

There is no doubt that the effect of the springs is materially 
assisted by the use of mineral baths. The specific gravity of the 
water, the degree of warmth at which it is given, the chemical action 
of the salt and other mineralised substances on the skin, will have a 
vivifying and invigorating effect upon the whole nervous system, will 
increase the activity and force of resistance of the skin, and power- 
fully helps the assimilation of nutritious substances. Whilst such is 
the effect of the ordinary salt-water baths, a particular efficacy must 
be claimed for the effervescing, so called Schwartz bath, in which 
the large amount of carbonic acid and iron modify and increase the 
general effect. These baths, given at the so-called Parkbad, receive 
their water direct from the well, so that it has no communication with 
air, and are heated by passing steam between the double walls of the 
tub, so that the gas is almost entirely preserved. They are highly 
tonic, rather exciting, and are principally used in cases of poverty of 
blood or general weakness. A speciality of Homburg is represented by 
the pine-baths, which are in great favour with visitors. By means of 
distillation the pine oil is extracted from the leaves of the pine-trees, 
so luxuriantly abundant in the Taunus Mountains, and this oil, diluted 
by a decoction of pine-leaves, is added to the bath and well mixed 
until the water appears frothy. These baths are very agreeable, 
increase the activity of the skin, and have proved very useful in 
cases of general weakness, nervous irritability, and muscular rheu- 
matism. In addition to these, every kind of medicated bath can be 
obtained in Homburg. I may mention, among others, the mud-bath, 
newly established within the last few years, and successfully used in 
cases of severe rheumatism, stiffness of the joints, and neuralgia ; 
also the mother-lye baths for scrofulous diseases and affections of the 
skin. 

Over and above a few private houses, there are two bathing estab- 
lishments at Homburg under the administration of the town autho- 
rities. One, close to the Kursaal, provides the ordinary mineral 
baths and those with medicated additions—such as pine-needle, 
mother-lye, sulphur, &c.; the other, the Parkbad, was erected for 
the effervescing baths, rich in carbonic acid and iron, and for the 
mud-bath, the other additions not being made to them. It must be 
admitted that as yet the bathing arrangements at Homburg are not 
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at all equal to the requirements of the place. Although the single 
bath-rooms are comfortably fitted out, they are not sufficiently venti- 
lated at the Grosse Badehaus ; there is a want of good douches, and 
the Parkbad is a mere temporary and provisional structure, the 
building being low and insignificant. This will be quite altered 
next year. The town has decided to erect a new and magnificent 
bathing establishment on the site of the present Parkbad ; it is to be 
fitted with every comfort and all modern improvements. In this 
respect, therefore, Homburg will soon be on a par with the most 
ambitious spas. 

The hygienic conditions of Homburg are most favourable, and the 
mortality during the last five years has never exceeded eighteen per 
thousand. The town, which only contains eight thousand inhabitants, 
has, within ten years, contracted a debt of a million of marks, which 
sum has been almost entirely expended in sanitary improvements, 
especially in new drainage, and half a million more is to be borrowed 
for the erection of a new bathing establishment and abattoir. The 
drainage is perfect now ; the pipes in all the principal streets of the 
town are of cast cement, which entirely excludes any pollution by 
the soil. The supply of drinking water has been enlarged, new 
springs having been opened on the mountains; the water arriving 
with high pressure, reaches all stories of the best houses, and is 
perfectly pure and healthy. Its taste is not quite agreeable at first 
to some visitors, because it is too soft, almost like rain-water indeed, 
a fact which only proves its purity. Although Homburg is by its 
situation on a low hill everywhere accessible to the sunbeams, it 
abounds in shade, a great deal of planting having been done in the 
immediate vicinity of the town. The park is one of the finest in 
Germany, and in direct connection with the forests and woods cover- 
ing the Taunus Mountains. 

A great number of hotels and private houses offer good quarters 
to visitors of every kind and character, the prices varying from 


. ten to fifty shillings a week and more. The lodgings are clean, 


and there can be very few watering-places on the Continent where 
the houses are fitted out in the same comfortable and solid way. 
The cooking is very good on the whole; but it is to be regretted 
that in none of the hotels is the dietary limited to dishes compa- 
tible with the use of mineral waters. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that everything supplied at the tables-d’héte may be eaten 
whilst drinking mineral springs. Patients must regulate their diet 
according to the directions of their medical attendant. Life at 
Homburg is bright, pleasant, and gay—too much so, perhaps, for a 
place in which restoration of health is the first consideration. But 
it must not be forgotten that patients and sufferers are not the only 
visitors. Their friends and associates accompany them; a crowd of 
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people, too, in search of a good and healthy summer residence. 
Moreover, if the place were dull, if there was no society, no innocent 
amusements, the effect would be to counteract rather than promote a 
cure. 

Life at aGerman bath begins early; at six A.M., or seven A.M. at latest, 
the majority of health-seekers walk down to the Homburg wells to take 
their prescribed quantity of water. The scene then, in this charm- 
ing valley, is interesting and lively. The long alley leading from the 
Kaiser to the Elizabeth spring is thronged with people of every age 
and nationality, all slowly parading up and down, listening to the 
music of an excellent band near the principal well, thus shortening 
the intervals necessary between the single doses of water. At nine 
o'clock the environs of the springs are nearly empty ; every one has 
hurried home for breakfast. After a pause of pleasant rest, the re- 
mainder of the forenoon is generally employed in the use of the baths, 
which are crowded, often overcrowded, in fact, from eleven to one, at 
which time lunch again empties the streets and calls visitors to the diffe- 
rent hotels and restaurants. The afternoon is employed in different 
ways. English visitors flock in large numbers to the lawn-tennis 
ground, one of the finest in Germany, splendidly situated in the middle 
of the park, and carefully kept in order by the administration. Others 
prefer excursions to the mountains, where there is much to interest and 
amuse, and no one will omit a visit to the ruins of the Saalburg, an 
ancient Roman “castellum.” Between four and five o’clock the neigh- 
bourhood of the springs again grow lively ; many patients now take 
their afternoon dose of water, and now, just as the Elizabeth well was 
the most frequented in the early morning, the greater number of 
visitors are gathered around the Ludwigsbrunnen, or the iron waters, 
the Luisen and Stahlbrunnen. After dinner, which takes place 
generally at six or half-past six, the Kursaal forms the centre of 
attraction. It is a splendid building, the survival of days when 
the demon of play held high revels in its gilded chambers: all 
of which are spacious, the dining-room especially, which is remark- 
able not only by its size, but for the artistic and tasteful decoration. 
Music enlivens the scene ; there are constant performances by military 
bands in the Kursaal gardens, or if the weather is unpropitious, in 
the concert-rooms. Balls and dances are of frequent occurrence, an 
opera company gives special performances in the theatre, and all but 
the complaining chronic invalid may be as joyous as they please. 
Only the hours are early; at eleven or soon afterwards, certainly 
before midnight, all Homburg has retired to rest. 

F. Haaser. 
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CoMPETITIVE examination, once a fruitful topic of animated con- 
troversy, has of late attracted so little public attention that some 
apology may be thought necessary for reviving an apparently worn- 
out subject. The system appears at first sight to have outlasted the 
torrent of hostile criticism which was at one time poured upon it. 
The public has long ceased to be moved to mirth or wrath by descrip- 
tions, more or less imaginative, of outdoor officers and postmen 
struggling with the Differential Calculus or obscure choruses in 
ZXschylus ; of Indian competition wallahs unable to sit their horses, 
and contemned by quickwitted natives; of the gifted unsuccessful 
candidate endowed with every faculty except that of passing exami- 
nations, and of the graceless successful candidate crammed with use- 
less book-lore, but inferior in every other respect to his defeated rival. 

The assertion that Marlborough, Wellington, or Napoleon could 
never have passed a competitive examination, once made with crush- 
ing effect, would now be felt to rest on but a slender basis of pro- 
bability ; and people no longer receive as universally true the propo- 
sition that it is the good men who fail in their examinations, and the 
wretched creatures who pass. This attitude of mind is largely due 
to the friendly opinions expressed by men of the greatest weight 
and authority, who are free from all suspicion of prejudice. Certainly 
no one would suspect the Duke of Cambridge or the Marquis of 
Salisbury of being biassed in favour of free and open competition ; 
when, therefore, they pronounced a favourable judgment on the men 
selected under the system for the Army and Indian Civil Service 
respectively, the old sweeping assertions of the hopeless inferiority 
of these men to their predecessors could no longer be brought 
forward with any chance of general acceptance. Time too has 
told in favour of the system, not only by the kindly influence of 
custom, but by adding in every branch of the service to the number 
of men who have been chosen under it, and who therefore naturally 
believe in and support it. Moreover the result of success is abiding, 
while the unsuccessful man after the first emotion of disappoint- 
ment is over, generally does his best to forget it, and his friends 
are glad if they can follow his example. Hence we feel the presence 
of the successful men everywhere, while the unsuccessful, really 
the more numerous, efface themselves. Public discussion, therefore, 
either in Parliament or the press has for the time almost ceased. 
Only occasionally, when a sorely tried candidate or tutor addresses 
to the newspapers an indignant complaint about the imperfect 
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lavatory arrangements within the walls of an examination building, 
or the braying of a brass band outside, does the pent-up bitterness 
find vent in a general and more or less inconsequent denunciation of 
the system under which such enormities are possible. 

It would, however, be a mistake to infer from the comparative 
pause in the attacks, that the system commands any real enthusiasm 
or even any cheerful acquiescence on the part of those classes 
which furnish the majority of the candidates, at all events for the 
higher examinations. The complaints, if not at present so frequent 
in public, are heard often enough in private. The curses if not loud 
are certainly deep. By men of an old-fashioned conservative spirit 
the system is accepted like household suffrage, school-board rates, 
and free trade, as a pernicious development of modern Liberalism 
which it is useless to struggle against; by others of more advanced 
ideas, it is looked upon as the lesser of two evils, as the only 
possible alternative to an even worse system—that of patronage, 
with its attendant jobbery and corruption. But old officers who 
find their promising sons defeated through no want of perseverance 
in attempts to enter their fathers’ profession; schoolmasters and 
college tutors who find their soundly educated pupils (I am repre- 
senting their view without committing myself to its support) van- 
quished by the hot-house products of the cramming establishment, 
are not measured in their denunciations. That there are many 
sufferers entitled to our sympathy it is impossible to deny; but 
itmay be that though their case is hard, there is no unfairness in it ; 
that it is merely the natural and inevitable result ina struggle where 
the competitors are many and the prizes few; that such disappoint- 
ment must occur whatever the career, whatever the mode of selection, 
in so crowded a community as ours, and that, though good men are 
sometimes excluded, the men admitted are better still. On the other 
hand, it may be, as the malcontents maintain, that there is something 
artificial and unsound about the conditions of the race, which leads 
not always, but in a considerable number of cases, to the defeat of the 
better men and the victory of the inferior. Every cause good or bad 
suffers from the unreasonable advocacy of its loudest and least wise 
supporters, and the cause of the opponents to open competition has 
formed no exception to this rule. The public has perhaps concluded 
a little too readily, from the absurdity of some of the attacks upon it, 
that the system is as good as it can be made, and that there are no 
grounds for the complaints even of its most moderate assailants. My 
belief that the latter, whether right or wrong, have not had quite a 
fair hearing, must be my defence for reopening a question which 
many may have considered closed. 

I find myself obliged to start with a proposition so axiomatic that 
it ought hardly to require stating, but which the opponents of the 
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system, extreme and moderate alike, too frequently ignore, namely, 
that some form of selection is indispensable unless the number of 
appointments to be filled is exactly equal to that of the qualified 
candidates, and that such selection must be either made by chance or 
by design. It is by no means certain that the former would not be 
the safer; that selection by lot somewhat after the model of the con- 
scription as it existed in continental armies before the days of uni- 
versal service, would not be open to fewer risks ‘of failure than any 
system based on design which the ingenuity of man can devise. It 
has obviously merits of a high order; it is simple and cheap, it is 
absolutely fair, and it is consistent with a high standard of fitness in 
the persons selected, since it can be accompanied by the most search- 
ing tests, intellectual, physical, and moral. Nor would it be open to 
the charges of dishonesty and carelessness which were, rightly or 
wrongly, brought against the patronage system, or those of want of 
judgment in determining the tests and of skill in applying them, 
which are brought against the open competition system. But what- 
ever its merits, selection by lot has not-hitherto been seriously 
proposed, although facetious contributors to comic periodicals have 
occasionally recommended it by way of an exquisite joke. 

Selection by design being therefore the only form admitted as pos- 
sible, and patronage being dead without hope of revival, there is no 
method left but the impartial comparison of the merits of all appli- 
cants, which means open competition in some form or other. It 
must moreover be admitted that selection by design must be better 
than mere chance, provided all the necessary conditions can be 
secured, since in that case it means securing the best instead of only 
the average men. Let us see, therefore, how nearly the present 
system approaches to this ideal, and of what improvements it is 
susceptible. This will be best ascertained by considering the alle- 
gations at different times brought against it. These allegations 
may be reduced to two. The first is that it does not succeed in its 
professed object, the selection of the best men; the second, that 
whether it does so or not, the process involves serious injury to the 
competitors, winners and losers, either in the way of excessive physical 
strain or of waste of time. The limits of an ordinary article forbids 
my entering into the second charge, which has been sufficiently 
fought over on many occasions, nor is it necessary for my present 
purpose that I should give my reasons for holding that it has been 
disproved. My object is to ascertain whether the system succeeds 
in its professed object. If it fails primarily it would be useless to 
consider secondary objections, however grave. On the other hand, if 
its efficiency should be thoroughly established, the question whether 
its cost was too great would be a fair subject for a separate inquiry. 
For the present, therefore, I confine myself to the inquiry, Does 
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the system select the best men? If we could compare those selected 
directly with those rejected, the inquiry would be comparatively easy. 
But this is impossible: we cannot trace the after career of the losers 
in the struggle as we can of the winners. There are, of course, 
numerous instances of men who have achieved great success in after 
life, who are known to have done badly in examinations at the outset. 
But these are comparatively rare instances; as a whole we know 
nothing of the great body of the defeated but what may be gathered 
from the anonymous tables published by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, as to the parentage, education, and other antecedents of suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful competitors.’ Failing this direct comparison, 
we might hope to attain the same result indirectly by comparing the 
men chosen under the present system with their predecessors of the 
patronage and purchase times. As to these, the sources of informa- 
tion are ample, and it does not need a very long study to satisfy 
oneself that they were not, as a body, weaklings. There were occa- 
sionally striking and even ludicrous failures, but the chronicles of our 
Indian and Colonial empires, and the records of our achievements 
by land and sea in every part of the world, sufficiently testify that 
neither in civil nor in military life were English officials found 
unequal to the trust reposed in them, or inferior to the flower of 
those of any other country, under whatever system selected. What 
is the case for the men selected under the new system? The evidence 
comes under three heads, the system having been tried on three 
different fields—the Indian Civil Service since 1855, the Home Civil 
Service since 1870, and the Army since 1870. Under the second 
head, the Home Civil Service, there is very little evidence of any 
kind and virtually nothing in the shape of official opinion. The 
Commission appointed to inquire into the organisation of the Home 
Civil Service, which published reports in 1874 and 1875, had hardly 
any data for a conclusion on this point, owing to the shortness of 
the time during which the system had been in operation. Nor have 
we much in the way of history to assist us in forming an indepen- 
dent opinion. Promotion is slow, staff appointments are, as a rule, 
only given to outsiders, and few if any of the officers selected by 
open competition have ever yet risen sufficiently high to make their 
success or failure conspicuous. The scantiness of evidence under this 
head is partly accounted for by the fact that, in that branch of the 
service where the young civilian has most opportunities of coming to 
the front—the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service—the principle 
of open competition has not been applied, its introducers having 


(1) See the statistics on these points with reference to the Indian Civil Service con- 
tained in the annual reports of the Civil Service Commissioners. The report for 1875 
will be found especially interesting, as it contains in a condensed form the results of 
twenty years. 
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apparently come to the conclusion that there were some qualifications 
which could not be tested by it. 

With regard to the Indian Civil Service our information is fuller, 
the system having been in operation for thirty years. For more than 
a generation, therefore, the magistracy and revenue departments have 
been almost entirely recruited from the competition wallahs, some 
of whom have risen to high posts in the Government of India and 
gained widely-known distinction. As far as official opinion goes, the 
question of the merits of the competitive system for the Civil Service 
of India may be said to have been threshed out in the inquiry insti- 
tuted in 1874 by Lord Salisbury, previous to the revision of the 
regulations for admission. The conclusions arrived at in the course 
of this inquiry, which are contained in a Blue Book of considerable 
size,’ were, speaking roughly, that the system had worked well, but 
that considerable modifications were nevertheless called for. This 
view was clearly and forcibly expressed in a despatch from Lord 
Salisbury to the Indian Government :—‘ With respect to the prin- 
ciple of competition itself, the evidence you have collected sufficiently 
shows that it cannot be disturbed without injury to the public ser- 
vice. The expressions of opinion which I have received from com- 
petent judges in England lead me to the same conclusion. Of its suc- 
cess as a mode of selecting persons fit to serve [it will be observed 
that Lord Salisbury does not say the fittest] in the Indian Civil 
Service there seems to be no reasonable doubt. The ability which 
it collects is not the same in kind [the italics in this and other 
parts of the passage quoted are not in the original] as that which 
distinguished the servants appointed under the previous system, and 
there may be truth in the allegation for which some of your officers 
contend, that wnder it instances of conspicuous ability are rare... . 
On the other hand, it is generally admitted that if exceptional 
powers are rarer than in olden times, exceptions of an opposite kind 
have almost disappeared.” The modifications introduced, of which 
the chief effect was to enforce residence at a university during the 
period of probation before going out to India, came into force in the 
year 1878, and it is understood that they have been successful in 
removing some of the more fruitful causes of complaint against the 
system as previously administered. 

In the army the system has been in force for a much shorter time 
than for the Indian Civil Service, but it has been freely and eagerly 
discussed ; and we have both official opinion and actual history to 
guide us. The testimony of both is honourable to the officers as a 
body. The most important official opinions have been those expressed 
in Parliament, where the Duke of Cambridge and Secretaries of State 


(1) Parliamentary Blue Book, Session 1876, on ‘‘ The Selection and Training of Candi- 
dates for the Indian Civil Service.” 
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for War have alike spoken highly of the competition-selected officers 
and deprecated change. The records of war service show that, while 
the competition men have not had time to work their way to the 
higher ranks, so that individuals have had no opportunity of percep- 
tibly shaping the course of events and making history, they have in 
subordinate positions shown that they were made of the same good 
stuff as their predecessors. They have had their fair share of Vic- 
toria Crosses and of honourable mention for distinguished service. 

As a summary, then, of the foregoing statements it would appear 
that we have no sufficient evidence as to the working of open compe- 
tition in the Home Civil Service, but that with respect to the Indian 
Civil Service and the army we have a balance of testimony, official 
and independent, to the effect that the officers selected under it have 
shown themselves not unworthy of their position. But as much as 
this could surely be said for their predecessors. There is no evidence 
that the new men are superior to the old, no positive evidence even 
that they are altogether their equals, for their opportunities have 
been fewer; and it yet remains to be seen whether when the oppor- 
tunities do come the men will rise to the occasion—whether, for 
instance, from among the Indian competition wallahs will arise a 
Clive or a Warren Hastings, or from among competition-selected 
officers a Marlborough or a Wellington. Thus no decisive result 
follows from a comparison of the products of the two systems, and it 
has already been seen that comparison between the winners and 
losers under the present system is impossible. The assertion, there- 
fore, that open competition as at present conducted does not always 
select the best men can neither be proved nor disproved by actual 
results. Failing results we are forced back upon a purely deduc- 
tive consideration of probabilities, of the results which are likely 
to follow from the principles on which the system is based. And 
here it is seen at once that no completely satisfactory answer 
to the adverse criticism is possible. The system does not even pro- 
fess to discover the best men “all round,” to use an expressive term 
employed by the advocates of physical competition in the discussions 
which took place some years ago. It only professes to discover 
those who can pass the best literary examination in a limited number 
of subjects. Whether these men are inferior or superior to their 
competitors, in physical and moral qualifications it neither knows nor 
inquires. It indeed inquires rigorously into those qualifications to 
the extent of discovering absolute unfitness, and occasionally a suc- 
cessful competitor at the literary exaniination is rejected for unfitness 
under one of these heads, but the test is only one of minimum qifali- 
fications. The authorities have only a right of excluding a candidate 
who fails to satisfy them that he just reaches the minimum ; they 
have no power to give preference to conspicuous merit over mere 
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mediocrity. In an examination for the army the youth endowed with 
the most magnificent physique, the most splendid courage, and the 
noblest moral attributes, must go down before the feeblest who can 
just escape rejection on physical or moral grounds, provided the latter 
can get a few marks more in the literary examination. That such 
extreme cases are common I do not assert ; but that they are possible, 
even probable, cannot be denied. The commoner case is where fine 
young fellows, with no special aptitude for book-work, who can pass 
fairly well, but not high on the list, are beaten by men considerably 
their inferiors morally and physically, but with a sponge-like facility 
for absorbing book-knowledge, and exuding it under sufficient pressure 
within the limits of time allowed for an examination paper. 

It will be admitted that of the three elements—the mental, the 
moral, and the physical—which compose the human individual, each 
plays an important part in his life; that none can be neglected with- 
out diminishing the value of the complete man. A system of selec- 
tion which should bring all three elements into competition would 
indeed be perfect. But to let the choice be determined solely by 
intellectual proficiency, restricted within certain narrow limits, is 
unduly to favour one particular kind of merit, and to exclude those 
who do not possess it more hopelessly than any system of nomination 
could do. 

How would this system strike—I will not say the intelligent 
foreigner, for it would be difficult in these days of universal commu- 
nication to find any intelligent person, not being a pure savage, suffi- 
ciently ignorant of English customs, including open competition— 
but a more thorough “ outsider,” let us suppose a cultivated Greek 
of the time of Plato? We can imagine such a one criticising with 
curious and admiring interest our various educational institutions. 
We can conceive his delighted appreciation of our public school and 
university training, combining in just proportion the cultivation of 
all bodily and mental powers. In our boat-racing, in our cricket, our 
athletic sports, he would recognise, different in form, but the same in 
aim and principle, his own chariot races, his own pancration and pen- 
tathion. When told that we selected our future leaders of armies 
and administrators of the provinces of a subject empire, our future 
polemarchs and lochagoi, our d:«orai, by free and open competition, 
he would naturally expect to find the victors in our Isthmian games 
selected for such service. What would be his surprise on being 
informed that their glorious triumphs were not allowed to count for 
one iota in the struggle—that the competitors would be shut up for 
sevefal days in a room to answer questions in mathematics, in 
languages (some of which had been dead for over a thousand years), 
and in natural sciences; a contest in which the triumphant young 
athletes would almost necessarily be at a disadvantage, owing to their 
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having devoted too much of their time to pursuits which would seem 
to be a fit training for a martial career! We may well believe that 
this particular phase of our modern civilisation would appear to our 
thoughtful Greek “foolishness.” Why should this anomaly—I might 
say this absurdity—continue? Why should the State insist on limit- 
ing its power of selection in a way which no private employer would 
think of doing? Why is the State, with all its advantages, to be 
supposed incapable of doing for itself what private individuals and 
corporations can and do perform for themselves every day in the year? 
If a secretary, or manager, or clerk is required, are not the physical, 
the moral, and even the social qualifications as well as the educational 
attainments weighed in the balance? Does the employer content him- 
self with putting all the candidates through a literary examination, 
and giving the appointment to the one who gets most marks? The 
question is calculated to provoke a smile. Yet this is how the State 
is content to select the young men who are to take no unimportant 
part in the administration of our Indian Empire or to become the 
future leaders of our armies. 

The absurdity of refusing to physical qualifications any share in 
determining the selection for such a profession as the army did 
not escape the attention of the War Office and the Civil Service 
Commissioners, and they attempted to remove it. The result of their 
deliberations will be found in a parliamentary paper’ which would 
surprise that large section of the public who look upon the Commis- 
sioners as exercising an influence adverse to the admission of youth- 
ful athletes, but favourable to that of weakly bookworms. The 
Commissioners were decidedly favourable to the introduction of 
athletic tests into the entrance examinations. But the Commander- 
in-Chief and the then Secretary of State for War, although they 
expressed no decided condemnation of the proposed innovation, 
deprecated any immediate change. The matter was discussed on two 
or three occasions in Parliament, but the number of members taking 
any part in the debates was small, the interest among members 
generally was languid, and the matter on each occasion dropped with- 
out any division being taken. It is probable that a general dislike 
to examinations and a consequent dread of extending them to new 
fields had much to do with the result. Certainly no single argument 
was adduced to show that it would not be a good thing to allow 
weight to physical qualifications. The difficulty of doing so without 
prejudice to intellectuai qualifications was the shoal on which the 
proposal for the time stranded. The press took little notice of it, 
with the exception of the Times, which has consistently and vigorously 
opposed it whenever brought forward. 

(1) Report of the Joint Committee of the War Office and of the Civil Service Com- 


missioners on the proposal to introduce physical competition into the examination for 
the army, published in 1877. 
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The general result of the inquiry so far, then, appears to be that 
the system is open to an objection affecting its very essence. There 
is also the fact that an attempt has been made by very high autho- 
rity to remove this objection. Is the matter then hopeless ? Is it 
impossible to remove the present unnatural and illogical limitation, 
and to extend the system so as to cover the whole field of man’s 
powers, physical and moral, as well as intellectual? I hope to show 
that there is no objection of principle to such an extension, and that 
the difficulties of execution which have hitherto formed the obstacle 
to it may be to a great extent removed by a very simple expedient, 
by a combination of classification with marks, amounting for most 
purposes to the total suppression of the latter ; in other words, by the 
substitution for the present needlessly minute arrangement in exact 
order of merit according to marks, of the method adopted in Oxford 
Honour Lists, in which candidates are arranged in classes, with no 
distinction between members of the same class. 

The stock objection to any proposal to bring the intellectual, 
physical, and moral qualities into competition is that they are in- 
commensurable ; that you cannot express by marks the precise rela- 
tive values of a knowledge of the Differential Calculus, of good riding 
or shooting, and of resolution and high principle. Another favourite 
argument of the opponents of physical competition as a test for 
admission to the army is that it is needless, because virtually, apart 
from the medical test, all the men who come in are physically fit, 
since they would not otherwise select the army as a profession, and 
because they are all drawn from those classes in which athletic 
training is a part of education. 

Let us test the value of this latter argument by applying it mutatis 
mutandis to the literary examination. ‘ English youths who seek 
admission as officers to the army, have as an almost universal rule 
been educated at public schools, where a liberal education is given to 
all alike ; therefore it is needless to call upon them to show that they 
have received such an education.” Everyone would feel this to 
be nonsense, but it would be about as good nonsense as the corre- 
sponding argument against physical examination. If the latter were 
worth anything it would be unnecessary to have a medical examina- 
tion to test the fitness which ex hypothesi the candidates already pos- 
sess. The ingenious supporters of this theory would hardly contend 
that all the youths who have undergone athletic training are equally 
good athletes; they would probably admit that among riders, among 
oarsmen, cricketers, and runners there are good and bad, superior and 
inferior specimens. Since of five hundred candidates at an army 
examination only about one quarter can be successful, they would 
probably admit that, ceteris paribus, it would be better to have the 
superior athletes than the third and fourth-rate ones, and that the 
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probabilities with a purely literary examination are that it is just the 
latter who would be chosen. A youth’s time and powers are, after all, 
limited ; the more of them he devotes to books, the less he has for 
sports. A select few—the Admirable Crichtons—are pre-eminent in 
varied accomplishments, but they are the exceptions. Atthe univer- 
sities, where athletics are about as generally cultivated as the humani- 
ties and the sciences, some members of the “eight” or the “eleven” 
are high in the class lists; but, as a rule, the successful oarsman or 
cricketer is not the most successful student. 

The theory of the utter needlessness of physical competition may 
therefore be readily dismissed. The objection to it on the score of the 
virtual impossibility of comparing physical and mental qualifications 
has a plausible air and deserves somewhat more consideration. The 
true answer to this objection, an answer which may be rather start- 
ling to the advocates of pure literary competition, is—that if the 
objection is valid it is fatal to competition altogether. Nobody 
doubts, nobody pretends to doubt, the importance of bodily and 
moral qualifications. Nobody can deny that under certain circum- 
stances they would be of far more importance than the limited range 
of intellectual powers which is tested by literary examination. That 
because we cannot compare the three sets of qualities we should dis- 
regard two and give all the weight to the third, as long as any other 
course is open, is a proposition so grotesquely unfair that for its refuta- 
tion it needs but to be stated. If the impossibility actually existed, 
the only equitable method would be to set aside all three as grounds 
for preference, making the first selection by some other means, and 
applying afterwards under all three as high a qualifying test as 
might be considered desirable. This is substantially what took place, 
and on the whole with satisfactory results, in the ante-competition 
days. This would be the just and logical result if the three sets of 
qualities were in truth incommensurable. But the assertion that 
they are so rests on an assumption or on a deliberate blinking of facts. 
If it means anything at all as an argument it means not only that 
you cannot fairly compare mental, physical, and moral qualifications, 
but that you can so compare the different subjects of literary competi- 
tion. But the same difficulty has been admitted to exist with these. 
I will cite only a few authorities. The Playfair Commission recognised 
“the difficulty of estimating with strict numerical accuracy the 
relative values of different kinds of knowledge and ability when dis- 

.played in widely different subjects of study.” The Civil Service 
Commissioners expressed their concurrence with this view by quoting 
and republishing it. The Times, which on different occasions be- 
tween 1878 and 1882 strongly defended the existing system and 
opposed the introduction of physical competition, inquired ironically 
“by what magical measuring-rod are we to compare a knowledge of 
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geology with a knowledge of French, and what quantity of English 
history is the exact equivalent of the Binomial Theorem?” Itis clear 
therefore that the impossibility of having indisputable and exact 
equivalents between different branches of knowledge was recognised, 
but this difficulty was not allowed to be a bar to their comparison. 
The framers of the regulations for the different literary examinations 
abandoned all attempts to arrive at ‘exact equivalents,” and were 
satisfied with rough-and-ready methods of comparison,’ which have 
been found fairly satisfactory, and which can be employed equally 
well for physical and moral qualifications. 

Lastly, to those who look upon the awarding of marks in the same 
examination for a physical and an intellectual acquirement as some- 
thing outside the limits of discussion, I would point out that it is 
already done at every examination where marks for handwriting— 
which is a purely physical accomplishment depending, on certain 
qualities of wrist, hand, and eye—count against those for any subject 
depending upon purely mental qualities. But slight as are the 
difficulties in the way of the comparison of the different qualifica- 
tions if made by marks, they become absolutely insignificant if 
classification be substituted for marks. It will be shown that this 
could to a great extent be done in the literary examination with- 
out defeating the real object of every competition, the separation of 
the superior from the inferior candidates. There would be no 
necessity, as will be shown, to introduce marks at all into the con- 
sideration of the physical and moral qualifications. The practicability 
of the comparison between the three sets of qualifications appears 
therefore to be sufficiently established. The necessary common 
standard or measure would be most easily found by taking as the 
starting-point the highest excellence attained under each head and 
working downwards. The proportionate values to be assigned to 
such excellence are a matter of detail, but I will assume in the 
following pages that these values shall be equal. The comparison 
would be slightly complicated if a ratio were substituted for this 
equality, but the principle would be unchanged. 

Starting then with the principle of equal value assigned to the 
highest excellence under each head of competition, the points for 
consideration are first how the results of these tests could be so com- 
bined as to determine the selection, and next what tests should be 
applied under the second and third heads. I forbear to offer any 
suggestions under the first, as I am dealing with the subject of com- 











(1) The roughness of the method will at once be apparent from a consideration of the 
subjects to which the same numerical values are assigned. To take only one instance, 
in the scheme till recently in force for admission to Sandhurst and still in force for 
admission to Woolwich, the same number of marks (2,000) is assigned to each of the 
following subjects: Experimental Sciences, Geology, Modern Languages, and Greek. 
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petitive selection generally, and not criticising specially the details 
of the literary examination. I shall keep in view chiefly the exami- 
nations for admission to the Army and the Indian Civil Service, where 
the question of physical qualifications is of greater importance than 
for most of the appointments in the Home Civil Service, which, 
except in the lower ranks of the service, involve chiefly clerical 
duties. 

Briefly, then, the system would work as follows. The candidates 
would be divided according to their merit into three classes under 
each head, omitting from these classes all who failed to reach a 
certain standard, just as in most of the present literary examinations, 
candidates must reach a certain minimum before being allowed to 
score any marks. As has been said on an earlier page, marks need 
not be abolished for the literary examination, but they would be 
converted into “classes” for the purpose of comparison with the 
other heads of competition. All marks above a certain point would 
count as a first class, marks between that point and some other as a 
second, and those below that down to the qualifying minimum as a 
third class." But although for the purpose of comparison with the 
other heads, the candidates would be thus grouped into classes com- 
posed of equals, the totals of marks, as will be shown farther on, 
might be used in determining success when the classification left it 
undecided. The three “classes” obtained under each of the three 
“heads” would be combined to form aggregate or final classes. For 
this combination these classes should be represented by their 
numerals taken in reverse order. Thus a first class would be repre- 
sented by 3, a second by 2, anda third by 1. The combinations or 
totals would thus range from nine, the aggregate of the possessor of 
three “ firsts’? down to three, that of the possessor of three “ thirds,” 
giving altogether seven aggregate or final classes of qualified candi- 
dates, as shown in the following table :— 
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(1) Thus taking the Indian Civil Service examination of June, 1885, when two 
hundred and eleven candidates were examined, we find that all but one of the successful 
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Whenever the number of candidates in one or more of these final 
classes exactly equalled the number of appointments competed for, we 
should have no farther to look for the winners; wherever this was not 
the case a further scrutiny would be required in the class through 
which ran the boundary between the winners and losers. Thus if there 
were two hundred and eighty candidates divided among the seven 
classes in the following proportion, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, and 70, and 
there were just sixty appointments, the first three classes would 
supply the winners. But if there were seventy places we should 
have to select the ten best among the forty members of the fourth 
class. For the purpose of this further scrutiny we might either 
accept the order of merit of the literary examination, or reconsider 
the claims under all three heads. But on whatever principle decided, 
this scrutiny would be limited to one out of seven classes. For all 
the others—that is to say, for the great majority of the competitors— 
success or failure would be determined by the class, resulting from 
the combination of the three tests irrespective of marks or of exact 
order of merit. 

Having shown how the results of the tests could be finally deter- 
mined, let us consider the tests themselves. Under Head I. (Educa- 
tion) there would be a literary examination similar to or the same as 
the one now in force; under Head II. (Physical), a physical 
competition, including a medical examination, the details of 
which would doubtless be settled by the Civil Service Commissioners 
in consultation with the departments most concerned, e.g. the 
India Office for the Civil Service of India, and the War Office 
for the army. Qualifications under Head III. (Moral) could only be 
tested by certificates, testimonials, candidates’ own history of their 
previous life, and their demeanour under vivd voce interrogation. 
All this evidence would be judged by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners, much in the same way that evidence of technical fitness 
in the case of appointments requiring professional knowledge and 
training,1 and evidence of moral qualification when certifying the 
fitness of candidates in respect of character, is judged by the same 
board. The only difference would be that whereas now the test is 
purely a pass one, degrees of merit would be assigned, as in the lite- 
or first forty men scored over 1,500 marks, that some forty more scored between 1,250 
and 1,500, another fifty between 1,000 and 1,250, while there was a “tail’’ of some 


eighty with less than 1,000 marks, dwindling down to a candidate who scored no marks 
at all. These candidates might have been divided into classes as follows :— 


First clasa— . . . . . all over 1,500 marks 
Second class—all between 1,500 and 1,250 ,, 
Third ,, = »  1,250and 1,000 ,, 


All below 1,000 marks omitted from the classification as ineligible on the ground of 
the low aggregate of marks gained. 

(1) Such as those of draughtsmen, surveyors, and professional clerks in the legal 
branches of the Treasury, and other departments. 
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rary examination. If it be said that this is unpractical and visionary, 
the answer is that it is virtually done every time a club secretaryship 
or managership, or other responsible office requiring high moral 
qualifications and experience is thrown open. It is well known that 
it is no unusual thing for the dispensers of patronage in such cases 
to have many hundreds of candidates for single appointments, who 
are judged almost entirely by their testimonials and the personal 
impression made by them. It may fairly be assumed that the Civil 
Service Commissioners, who have been weighing evidence of character 
for the last thirty years, would be found as competent asa club com- 
mittee, or board of directors, who only deal with such matters acci- 
dentally and occasionally. I suggest no changes in the character 
of examinations under Head I. It may be assumed for the present 
purpose that the principal schemes, which represent the result of the 
experience of a considerable number of years, are well calculated to 
test the kind of knowledge which the candidates may reasonably be 
expected to possess. or a similar reason I shall offer no suggestion 
as to the precise physical tests to be applied. No physical competi- 
tions have indeed as yet been held, but when the subject was under 
the consideration of the Civil Service Commissioners and the War 
Office some years back, although no definite scheme was drawn up, 
yet a number of opinions and suggestions were obtained from very 
competent authorities which would furnish a good starting-point for 
the consideration of such a scheme. 

The physical competition would be reduced to its minimum import- 
ance in the case of clerkships in the Home Civil Service. Here 
perhaps the medical examination, supplemented by a few simple 
tests of strength and endurance, would suffice for the classification. 
At present many candidates with feeble hearts or low nervous power 
manage to pass through the medical ordeal (being not quite weak 
enough to be rejected absolutely), who are afterwards quite unequal 
physically even to the moderate strain of mere clerical work, and 
who die or are pensioned off prematurely. Such persons would, 
by being classed as second or third-rate physically, be weeded out 
and give place to others of about the same educational standard but 
physically stronger. 

It will be convenient here to deal with a question which will 
suggest itself to many readers, that of exceptions to or exemptions 
from examination under Heads I. and II. It is only reasonable that 
the results of the tests applied by other great examining bodies, such 
as the universities, should be taken into account. To call upon a 
man who is already stamped with the university hall-mark in the 
shape of a first class, to prove by another examination his possession 
of first-class attainments, is wasteful of the public money and insult- 
ing to the academic bodies, unless justified by one of two necessities, 
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that of ascertaining the possession of knowledge not tested by the 
university examinations, or that of distinguishing between the 
respective merits of the candidate in question and of others. The 
first necessity is virtually non-existent, since beyond a mere 
elementary test in a very limited number of subjects, it is only 
general acquirements and not special ones that are tested by 
examinations for the public service. The second necessity would 
also disappear under the proposed system of classification, since 
it has been shown that in only one out of seven classes of qualified 
competitors could any necessity arise for distinguishing between the 
relative merits of members of a class, and that within these compara- 
tively narrow limits the selection could be made by a further con- 
sideration of the candidate’s credentials. Any candidate, therefore, 
who had taken a first class at one of the universities, could be 
awarded a first class under Head I. Similarly a second class might 
be offered without examination to candidates who had taken a second 
class at the universities. It may be thought at first that this offer 
would not meet with very general acceptance ; but it is probable that 
as the character of the system became more fully understood, men 
who were conscious of possessing high qualifications under Heads II. 
and ITI. would not be disinclined to avail themselves of a second 
class under Head I. obtained without the ordeal of a further exami- 
nation. 

In the same way that academic distinctions would be accepted in 
lieu of examination under Head I., performances in other fields 
should be accepted under Head II. Athletic distinctions of a high 
order, or unimpeachable evidence of the possession of first-class 
bodily proficiency * should be accepted as giving a candidate a claim 
to a first class under Head IT. 

Under Head III. the chief point for consideration would of course 
be moral character; but I think that education in its widest sense 
(not merely literary attainments), experience, previous employment, 
and even associations, should be taken into account, since, although 
the candidate would deserve no credit for having enjoyed advantages 
in these respects, he would nevertheless probably be the better for 
them. Thus, if it be the fact, as it is generally held to be (and as the 
authorities concerned have assumed it to be in the case of the Indian 
Civil Service), that a man is ceteris paribus the better for a public 


(1) Among athletic distinctions I would instance (1) having rowed in a university 
crew ; (2) having played in university, public school or county cricket elevens, or (3) 
in a cup tie at football, or (4) having been victorious in certain athletic contests, such 
as the inter-university sports. 

(2) Among such evidence I include the certificate of a master of hounds that a candi- 
date is good across country, or the testimony of competent judges or public records 
that the candidate is a good shot in the coverts or at the targets. Certificates from masters 
of hounds are required from cavalry candidates in the Prussian service. 
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school or university training, quite apart from the learning he may 
have acquired thereby, it would not be unreasonable to allow some 
weight to such training. In dealing with moral character it would 
be desirable, not perhaps to make the inquiries more searching than 
at present, but to put the questions in such a form as to elicit, not 
merely the negative testimony generally given, which is virtually that 
a man is not dishonest, not a drunkard, not in pecuniary difficulties, 
but some more positive testimony as to the degree of merit possessed. 
Although candidates should not be debarred from producing testi- 
monials of a general character from friends, regard should be had 
chiefly to the result of close inquiries made of schoolmasters, college 
tutors, and employers; and to the candidate’s own demeanour under 
the ordeal of a vivd voce examination. Undoubtedly the labour of 
classifying candidates under this head would be considerable, but if it 
followed a severe preliminary literary examination, none but candi- 
dates who passed that test would have to be dealt with. 

Having now described the system generally, I will trace its working 
on a particular class of appointments, those, for instance, in the Indian 
Civil Service. As soon as the competition (which should be, as now, 
a yearly event) had been held, and the qualified candidates duly 
classified, all except those immediately provided for by the vacancies 
existing at the time would be placed on a list for consideration in 
connection with future appointments. The Commissioners would be 
bound to select from this list in order of merit as indicated by class, 
and when necessary by the priority of members of that class. The 
candidates, on the other hand, would be allowed the option of accept- 
ing the appointment offered or of waiting for others. 

When the time for a new competition came it would be open to a 
candidate on the register either to take his chance of an appointment 
on the strength of his “class” as resulting from the previous 
examination, or to present himself for further tests. All but those 
whose position on the register was high—that is to say, all but those 
who were in the first two or three “classes” —would no doubt elect 
to compete afresh. The candidate from the succeeding competitions 
would be added to the classes already existing on the register, 
seniority being duly allowed for. Thus a man selected in 1886 would 
have a prior claim to one of the same class selected in 1887. The 
continual replenishment of the register by successive waves of qualified 
candidates would tend to keep up a more uniform level among those 
selected for appointment than can be the case when the vacancies 
occurring at a particular time or within a stated period are all filled 
up from one competition. Under the present system, it often 
happens that a candidate is unsuccessful with far higher marks than 
would have sufficed for success in another competition. Such ine- 
qualities would be less frequent if the qualified candidates not 
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immediately successful were all added to the register, to be con- 
sidered in competition with those to be selected at future examina- 
tions. There would thus be less chance of good men being defeated 
in one competition and of weak men being successful in another, 
owing to accidental fluctuations in the number of vacancies or quality 
of candidates. 

I have now sketched briefly a system of competition which would 
endeavour to do justice to the three elements of a man’s nature—the 
mental, the physica], and the moral. I have explained exactly the 
principle by which the degrees of merit, when ascertained under 
these three different heads, would be compared; but I have not 
thought it necessary to do more than suggest the methods by which 
these degrees of merit would be ascertained. There is no reason to 
suppose that the Civil Service Commissioners, who have been engaged 
in applying similar tests for the last thirty years, would have any 
difficulty in devising a complete and satisfactory scheme. It may 
be that the hope which has inspired this paper is a visionary one, 
and that no common measure can be found for the different com- 
ponents of the human quantity. In that case we had better admit 
frankly that open competition understood as selection of the fittest, 
however honestly and ably conducted, is a delusion anda sham. In 
its present form, it means not selection of the fittest, but only of 
the strongest in one particular field. If carried out to its extreme 
logical conclusion, it would give us an army officered entirely by pale 
and nervous bookworms; just robust enough to escape absolute rejection 
by a medical board, while the vigorous and daring youths would be 
relegated to civil pursuits. This acme of absurdity will, of course, 
never be reached, because the very finest men physically and morally 
are as a rule finely endowed mentally, while physical vigour and 
good moral qualities must always tell to some extent in the prepara- 
tion for any intellectual struggle. But it must be obvious that 
by deliberately excluding from competition all merit in every line 
but one, that of literary education, we do our best to approximate to 
this extreme and absurd result, and to render competitive selection 
both unfair and unpractical. If the physical and moral qualities 
cannot be weighed in the balance with the intellectual, then the 
only rational and equitable course is to make the selection by lot, and 
to apply whatever tests may be thought necessary to ensure the 
possession of high qualifications of mind, of body, and of moral 
character. 

Gorpon GRey. 
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Tue incidents which I am about to relate refer to a time little more than 
thirty years ago, but great changes have been wrought in the northern 
hill districts of Scotland since then. Railways had not then pene- 
trated the Highlands; one mail-coach a day sufficed for all the 
traffic on the Highland road where now several express trains, packed 
to overflowing, scarcely serve to convey the throng of sportsmen who 
each year flock tothe North, bringing wealth and material prosperity 
into the barren regions of the Highlands such as were not dreamt of 
at the time of which I write. Vast mountain districts were then 
roadless, pathless, and, save for an occasional shepherd’s cottage, 
houseless too, where there are now good carriage roads leading to 
trim shooting lodges, while excellent bridle-paths penetrate to wild 
corries then all but inaccessible. Of deer forests there were very few, 
for sheep-farming was then a paying business, and the high moun- 
tain ranges were used for summering the flocks; deer were scarce, 
telescopes poor, rifles that could be relied on beyond one hundred 
yards few and far between, and sportsmen that knew how to use 
them fewer still. The right of deer-stalking over great tracts of 
sheep ground, far exceeding in extent the ordinary forest of the pre- 
sent time, could be obtained for a trifling rent; but, as a rule, deer 
were so scarce and the distant parts of the ranges were in many 
cases so far removed from any shooting lodge that success could only 
be hoped for by those who were prepared to travel immense distances 
on foot and to patiently search corrie after corrie and glen after glen 
with feeble telescopes, and with little hope of being rewarded by the 
sight of a stag. When stags were found in the open hills they were 
usually young, half-grown deer, which would not be looked at in a 
well-managed forest of the present time; but a long succession of 
blank days induces bloodthirstiness, and I fear these young stags 
were not often so magnanimously treated by the much-enduring 
sportsman of those days. In a few exceptionally favoured localities 
a fair number of good stags could be obtained, but in the vast 
majority of cases a season’s toil on sheep-ground was seldom rewarded 
by the slaughter of more than a very few young deer, yet despite the 
poor returns, there was an interest attending the pursuit of deer then 
which is now to some extent lacking. Solitary stags of great age 
and size were known or believed to frequent the wild hill districts 
which were too far distant to be often explored, or too densely 
wooded to be searched with the glass. The sportsman sometimes 
came upon the tracks of such crossing the mountain passes, but their 
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movements were enshrouded in considerable mystery; they were 
seldom seen and still more rarely brought down by the rifle, never- 
theless the existence of these mysterious monarchs (albeit sometimes 
imaginary) and the hope of falling in with them served as a great 
incentive to exertion on the part of the sportsman, and gave a special 
interest to his wanderings in search of deer. 

The cause of the mysterious behaviour of these old stags is not far 
to seek ; the hills pastured by sheep were necessarily much disturbed 
by shepherds and their dogs, with the result that the old stags did 
not lie out on the open hills with the same freedom that they do in 
well-preserved forests, but rather sought for quiet in dense woods or 
rough partially wooded glens unsuited for sheep, and therefore little 
disturbed by shepherds. In the roughest parts of these glens the most 
wary of the old stags established regular lairs where they lay con- 
cealed during the greater part of the day, and if disturbed in one of 
these retreats by the intrusion of sportsmen they would make off for 
some other place of concealment perhaps many miles distant. From 
long practice in eluding the wiles of the stalker some of these old 
stags became exceedingly cunning, and came to be regarded by the 
hillmen with superstitious veneration, and were in fact more than 
suspected of bearing charmed lives. 

In a wild district known to be frequented by a great stag cunning 
beyond his fellows, and regarded in the neighbourhood as altogether 
uncanny, it chanced that before I had attained the age at which it is 
usual to entrust youth with the free use of a rifle, I found myself for 


‘ a short time in sole possession of a rough little shooting lodge on a 


roadless hillside to which a considerable extent of wild ground was 
attached. To add to the interest of this novel situation, word came 
one evening that stags had been seen by a shepherd in a certain dis- 
tant corrie; needless to say they were reported to be of gigantic 
size, for who ever heard of any others being seen by shepherds in 
distant parts? Now this was news of no ordinary importance; deer 
were exceedingly scarce in those parts, and under ordinary circum- 
stances it would have been the duty of John, the young keeper, to 
convey the intelligence to headquarters, some twelve miles down the 
country, and we should have been superseded by those of riper years 
and wider experience. Fortunately for us there happened, at the 
time, to be no one at headquarters capable of using a rifle, so that we 
were left free to act as we pleased. This was an unusual position for 
either of us to occupy, we having hitherto generally played the sub- 
ordinate part of supernumeraries on deer-stalking expeditions. It 
was therefore not without a sense of increased dignity that we found 
ourselves discussing, with due solemnity, tactical questions the con- 
sideration of which we had been accustomed to regard as the exclu- 
sive prerogative of Nestor himself, for so was our commander-in- 
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chief, from his age and vast experience, often styled. Long was the 
debate as to the plan of attack, and many were the speculations as to 
the probable movements of the deer. If they remained in the corrie 
where they had been seen, and if the wind would only continue from 
the west, why, all would be comparatively plain sailing; if it should 
veer to the north a more involved system of tactics would have to be 
adopted, whilst if it were to go right round to the east, hardly Nestor 
himself could conduct the attack with any reasonable prospect of 
success, So many and great would be the complications to be guarded 
against. Finally, having considered all possible and many impossible 
contingencies, it was decided that, as the distance was great, we 
should make every preparation over-night and be ready to start 
before the peep of day next morning. This settled, we separated to 
prepare for the morrow. In my anxiety to avoid all possible risk I 
spent the evening casting bullets until I had obtained a selection 
entirely free from blemish ; before going to bed I carefully loaded 
my rifle, a process which entailed the use of a mallet; the weapon 
was a short solid single of German make, which threw a spherical 
bullet with great precision at one hundred yards and with fair accu- 
racy, but with a great drop, up to one hundred and forty. 

Needless to say that I was up long before the sun, and having 
hastily swallowed my breakfast by candlelight, I was soon after 
joined by John, who (having reminded me that as we had a long day 
before us I had better “take a piece in my pocket”), shouldered my 
rifle and we sallied forth. Oh, the delight of that moment! the 
eager anticipation of the unknown that was before us, the new expe- 
rience of perfect freedom and the knowledge that we had in front, 
for all practical purposes, a boundless expanse of unexplored territory ! 
What might not those far-off blue mountains have in store for us 
when the mystic haze, in which I had always seen them bathed, had 
been penetrated! Was it not from those distant corries that vague 
rumours had from time to time reached us of shepherds having seen 
stags the like of which it seldom fell to the lot of mortal vision to 
behold ? Had not old Rob the smuggler, as he was crossing the 
balloch one misty morning, come suddenly on a beast looming 
through the mist as big as the dun pony, and with horns which he 
averred could not be less than six feet in span? And was it not in 
those remote regions that the big stag himself was supposed to make 
his home—that mysterious animal which had so frequently defied the 
wiles of Nestor himself, and had passed scatheless from the bullets of 
the most famous rifle-shots ? 

The sun has not yet risen when we issue from the lodge; all is 
still and silent, and a thin filmy mist lies over the low parts of the 
glen. At first objects loom indistinct in front, but gradually, as we 
ascend the hill which rises before us, daylight begins to appear, and 
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the grouse, which have hitherto been silent, break into a chorus on 
every side. As we pass through a hollow where the mist lies thick, 
a fine old cock, rising out of the heather beside us, ascends with his 
cheery crow, alighting again on a stone close by, and then runs on 
in front of us, talking to himself as he goes. Now we cross a green 
shieling, and the first slanting rays of the sun shine out, causing the 
dew with which the grass is laden to sparkle like diamonds, and 
the gossamer webs with which the whole surface of the ground is 
covered become apparent. Here we come upon a flock of old black- 
cock, who raise their heads erect as we appear, and then taking wing 
fly across to some stones on the farther side of the green, where they 
alight and eye us suspiciously until we are out of sight. Now our 
way passes through some rough ground, where great fragments of 
rock, which have fallen from the heights above, lie scattered amongst 
brackens and stunted bushes. Here are two roe deer in the brackens, 
a short distance above us; the doe, after a momentary glance at us, 
continues daintily to strip the leaves from the tender shoots spring- 
ing out of the rock beside her, whilst her consort keeps a sharp eye 
upon us as we pass by. They seem to know intuitively that it is 
not our intention to molest them. A splendid old blackcock sits 
pluming his wing on a branch above them ; he does not like the look 
of us, and flies off to a neighbouring thicket, but the roes, more con- 
fiding, remain. Now we have an hour’s steady ascent, until we 
attain the point of a long ridge which divides two deep glens. As 
we near this point new scenes are gradually disclosed ; distant peaks 
begin to appear, valleys far beneath us testify to the height we have 
attained, and looking back to the lodge from which we have come, 
not yet touched by the sun, and still partly concealed by the thin 
surface mist, we feel a certain egotistic sense of superiority to the 
poor wretches who may still be in bed, little dreaming of the glories 
by which we are surrounded. Now we reach the culminating point, 
and a sea of ridges and peaks bursts upon our vision, rising one 
beyond the other as far as the eye can reach. In some of the valleys 
far to the north the mist lies in dense masses, and in places the 
higher peaks stand out like islands in a sea of pure white mist, but 
we, more fortunate, are free from this plague of deer-stalkers; all 
before us is clear, and the hills in front look crisp and bright in the 
clear morning air. Turning eastward we can discern the distant 
outline of the German Ocean, which appears over and beyond the 
lower ridges in that direction, and far off we have a glimpse of cul- 
tivated land and houses; but we turn from these with disgust, 
wondering how beings can be found so debased as to prefer the 
insipid routine of civilised life when such scenes as we have now 
before us are within their reach. Here we rest for a little while, and 
congratulate ourselves on having such a splendid morning. We are 
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not yet within spying distance of the ground where deer may 
be expected, but we scan with our glasses some distant hills belong- 
ing to our neighbours, and criticise their capacity for holding deer. 
Happening to cast my eyes towards the low end of the valley, I 
observe smoke issuing from amongst the birch-trees which grow 
thick in that part, indicating that old Rob the smuggler is busy 
plying his illicit calling. Smuggling, it is hardly necessary to say, 
had been generally suppressed throughout the Highlands long before 
the time I speak of, but there were still a few incorrigibles, who 
carried on their old trade in the more inaccessible parts ; usually they 
selected the rough wooded glens where the tangled growth of 
bracken, heather, and birch rendered concealment easy. It some- 
times happened that at early dawn the retreat of one of these 
veterans was indicated by smoke issuing from the still, as in the 
present instance, but they were seldom taken, for the “ gaugers,” as 
the excisemen were termed, had long distances to go, and the smug- 
glers were generally warned of their approach. The feeling of the 
natives, certainly of the older natives, was entirely in favour of the 
smugglers, and had the poor ignorant Highlanders in the smuggling 
days had votes, as they have now, they would have supported none 
but candidates pledged to the abolition of gaugers and the advance- 
ment of the smugglers’ interests. 

Discoursing on this subject we proceed for some three miles along 
the ridge before us, deep glens running parallel on either side, the 
opposite faces of which we occasionally stop to spy. At the end of 
this ridge the ground falls gently for a mile or so, and a vast ex- 
panse of black peat moss opens before us on our left front; this, 
being likely ground, we spy with great care, but without result. Then, 
bearing to the right, after a short descent we ascend a detached 
rocky hill, its sides covered with heather, interspersed with masses of 
loose grey stones, not very pleasant to walk over. This is unfre- 
quented by sheep, and is known to be a favourite resort of stags; so, 
having reached the top, which is flat, we proceed with great caution 
round the edge, peering into all the likely places below ; at one point 
we discover two foxes basking in the sun, apparently asleep, about 
two hundred yards below us; but not a sign of a deer is to be seen. 
Again we spy with the utmost care the moss above alluded to from 
anew point of view, and discover a solitary hind and calf, the hind 
still wearing some withered tufts of her last winter’s coat; but these 
two are the sole occupants of this great expanse. "We now descend 
the farther side of the hill, and bearing again to the right pass by 
a small loch, whose still surface reflects every hill with the utmost 
distinctness; by its shore we see tracks of a stag in the sand, appa- 
rently fresh ; but there has been no rain for some days, so that old 
tracks continue to look fresh, and it is difficult to ascribe a date to 
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these before us. However, the sight of a stag’s track is encouraging, 
and we push on with increased eagerness. Leaving the lake we 
commence the ascent of a rocky shoulder, from whence we shall come 
in view of a new country, wilder and more precipitous than any we 
have as yet passed through. We are speculating on our chances of 
success in these unexplored regions, when in a moment John is flat 
on the ground, and I after him. Bless me! There they are—two 
stags, full in our sight, among some rocks about three hundred 
yards above us. They survey our position with perfect self-posses- 
sion, and we begin to hope that they have not made us out; but 
they are not so easily deceived, for having quite satisfied themselves 
as to what we are, they turn and trot leisurely over the hill out of our 
sight. In reality they are only young three-year-old deer; but to 
my excited imagination their horns, still in the velvet, seem im- 
mense as they show clear against the sky-line. We speed up to the 
highest point in the direction which they have taken, on attaining 
which a vast expanse of desolate wildness is suddenly disclosed to 
our view, so vast as at first to have a bewildering effect. Not a 
sign of the stags can we see, search as we will; so it is decided that 
John is to proceed up to some heights on our left front, whilst I 
remain where we are to spy the country which lies open to us on 
our front and right. But a change has occurred since our last spy; 
the sun is now high in the heavens, and a mirage has arisen which 
defies the glass, so that after repeated efforts I am compelled to desist, 
and, laying the glass by my side, I wait impatiently for the light to 
improve. 

The scene before me is wild in the extreme; immediately to my 
right there is a precipitous descent sheer down to the bottom of 
a narrow glen, which descends from the west. From the spot which 
I occupy I command both sides of this glen, right up to where it 
take its source among some exceedingly wild rocky mountains form- 
ing the watershed of the country. On the opposite side of the glen 
thereis a succession of precipitouscorries opening into, but thrown back 
from, the glen. In one of these it was that the deer had been seen 
which are the special object of our search, and towards these, it is 
needless to say, my eyes are frequently directed with longing gaze. 
The whole landscape is now bathed in a warm haze, and the shadows 
in the corries deepen with a velvety intenseness, through which no 
glass can penetrate : perfect stillness reigns around ; the distant sound 
of falling water and the occasional plaintive note of the golden plover, 
borne softly on the ear, seem but expressions of silence, and add to the 
solemn loneliness of the scene. The corries on which my hopes are 
centred seem, through the haze, to be removed to an immeasurable 
distance and to be altogether beyond my reach. All hope of being 
able to search these with the glass must be deferred indefinitely ; and 
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at length, yielding to the seductive influences of the surroundings, I 
lean back on a soft bank of moss and gaze dreamily over the glorious 
scene before me. After a time I become aware of the presence of a 
brood of ptarmigan creeping stealthily among some grey stones close 
by, which they nearly resemble in colour. Now and then they raise 
their heads and eye me inquisitively, but I keep still, and they show 
no signs of alarm. Presently, as I continue motionless, a young 
mountain hare, which has approached noiselessly from behind, comes 
so near to me that I could almost touch it with my outstretched arm. 
It stops suddenly, startled by the appearance of so strange an object, 
and looks inquiringly at me out of its round hazel eye. It has pro- 
bably never seen a human being before, and continues for some 
minutes to eye me with the utmost curiosity. At length it seems 
satisfied that no harm is to be apprehended, and commences, without 
any sign of fear, to nibble such scanty herbage as our elevated situa- 
tion affords. or a long time I watch with interest the proceedings 
of these creatures, who continue close to me, and apparently regard 
my presence with complete confidence. No one who has had oppor- 
tunities of studying the habits of wild animals in their natural state 
can have failed to observe with what wonderful quickness of percep- 
tion they often seem to know when it is safe to trust the human 
species and when to apprehend danger. Suddenly the cock ptarmigan 
shows signs of alarm; he utters his harsh warning note, and imme- 
diately he and his brood crouch close down among the stones, from 
which it is hardly possible to distinguish their motionless forms. 
Meanwhile my friend the hare appears to have vanished, and it is 
only by looking very carefully that I succeed in making him out ; 
he has so shrunk into the moss beside a grey stone as to be scarcely 
discernible. I soon discover the cause of these sudden precautions : 
an eagle is making his way directly over the spot where I sit. On 
seeing me he alters his course, and soars aloft with outstretched 
wings in which no movement is visible save an occasional slight twist 
of the pinion feathers, as he sweeps majestically in wide circles, 
gradually ascending higher and higher in the heavens, at the same 
time sheering off to the farther side of the glen. But he is not left 
long in peace; the dreamy quiet is broken by discordant sounds, as a 
troop of ravens and hoodie-crows appear high overhead, flapping 
along with all haste, and making straight for the stately bird. Now 
they have reached him, and flap about him and molest him in every 
conceivable way, whilst he soars on seemingly unconscious of their 
presence. Why do they thus pester this bird, so vastly their 
superior ? Does he harm them? On the contrary, he is sometimes 
their greatest benefactor; his great power enables him to strike at 
game which they dare not attack, a large portion of which in his 
profusion he leaves to them. Have they forgotten, at the time of 
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nesting, the year-old stag, weak from the effects of a severe winter, 
which he struck down and left to them to devour, without which 
they would have been hard pressed to find food for their young? 
Truly their conduct is strange and difficult to account for. No doubt 
they have their prototypes among ourselves—the mean, the ungrate- 
ful, and the base; but we had looked for better things amongst the 
wild birds of the hills. 

Owing to our inability to spy we have lost several valuable hours, 
and what now remains to us of the day will not be sufficient to enable 
us to search nearly all the ground that lies before us; but the light 
has somewhat improved, and we decide to push on for the west as far 
as daylight will take us, making sure of our ground as we go, and if 
needs be, as the weather is fine, we agree to pass the night in the 
heather, so as to have the advantage of seeing the distant ground at 
early dawn, when, if there should be one of the old stags, of which 
we have so often heard, in that part, he will be feeding in the open, 
and we shall be pretty sure to see him. Our way lies along the edge 
of the narrow glen before mentioned ; sometimes we make shorts cuts 
by crossing the face of very precipitous rocks overlooking the glen. 
In some places the sloping surface of the narrow ledges which afford 
us foothold is covered with loose moss saturated with water, which 
finds its way down the steep sides of the rock on our left. This moss 
proves a treacherous covering to the rocks where the slant of the 
ledges is steep, and we have to observe extreme caution in planting 
our feet to avoid a slip which would result in our being shot some 
hundreds of feet over a precipice, with a probable roll after that far 
into the glen below. Frequently we stop to spy the opposite side, 
which we do with extreme care, but no sight of deer gladdens our 
eyes. It is possible, nevertheless, that some may have been there, 
for we were still in the dark ages as regards telescopes, and ours 
were poor even for that time. My companion’s was a tremendous 
implement, I am afraid to say how long, and weighing I do not know 
how many pounds, but contrived so as to admit the smallest possible 
amount of light and the least imaginable field. Mine, on the other 
hand, was constructed on the opposite extreme: it admitted abun- 
dance of light and took in well-nigh half the country. On putting it 
to the eye the first impression was, Well, here is something like a 
glass! but it was a deceiver, for a second look showed that its mag- 
nifying power was so poor as to be only a degree better than an 
ordinary opera-glass. 

Continued disappointment has a depressing influence even on the 
most ardent; our spirits begin to flag, and it is with little hope of 
success that for the hundredth time I sit down beside John to spy 
some fresh ground. I pass the glass quickly over the opposite face, 
up and down, and then along towards the west. Hallo! what was 
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that light-coloured speck that passed across the field of the glass ? 
I may as well give it another look. The glass becomes riveted to 
my eye. A deer it is, as sure as I am sitting here! and a thrill 
runs through my frame as I see, by its shape and general appearance, 
that it is without doubt a stag, and seemingly a large one. Bayt the 
distance is great, and where we sit, a little way back from the edge 
of the glen, the mirage which rises from the immediate foreground is 
most baffling. I ask J ohn for his big glass so as to make sure. This 
stupendous instrument takes some time to adjust, for, as he remarks, 
“it has got a little ‘louse’ in the joints.” This glass, from its 
greater magnifying power, is more affected by the mirage than mine ; 
the first effect on looking through it is as though I had a dark and 
troubled ocean before me, but on looking intently the waving mass 
gradually resolves itself into stones, and grass, and heather, all appa- 
rently engaged in twisting themselves into the most tortuous and 
fantastic shapes. And that yellowish object in the heather? Yes; 
that’s the deer. And those flame-like appearances waving far beyond 
and above his head on either side, what are they? Not horns? 
Impossible! And yet what else can they be? 

What a change has been wrought in us in amoment! A few 
minutes ago we were dragging oureelv es along in desponding silence ; 
now in the highest excitement our feet seem scarcely to touch the 
ground as we speed along to a point opposite to where he is lying. 
We make for a projecting rock with a steep fall into the glen below, 
where we shall have no foreground, and consequently shall be pretty 
free from mirage. Such is our eagerness that we break into a run, 
and our glasses are out of their cases long before we reach the spot. 
Guided by a conspicuous white stone that marks his position, I soon 
have him in the glass and—bless me! what a stag! Never before 
have my eyes beheld anything like this. John, who has not so 
quickly taken him up, suddenly drops his glass and looks at me with 
an expression of awe on his countenance. “It’s the big stag, sir! 
As sure as deeth it’s himself.” 

To say that this intelligence brings unmixed joy to me but ill 
describes my sensations. Here I am face to face with the great stag 
of whose fame I have heard as far back as I can remember. His 
marvellous escapes, the manner in which he was in the habit of with- 
drawing from human vision for long periods, his sudden reappear- 
ances, when least expected, before the astonished gaze of the 
unprepared stalkers, and again his instantaneous disappearance, 
apparition-like, from their sight before a shot could be fired, all 
helped to invest his movements with a mystery such as has attached 
to few stags before. To see him had been my keenest wish, but that 
I should encounter him hand to hand and slay him surpassed any- 
thing that = had dreamt of in the highest flights of imagination. 
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And here now he is actually before me; and I, not in a dream, but 
in stern reality, am about to measure myself with him. 

At first we feel oppressed by an overpowering sense of our own 
insignificance in presence of so world-wide a celebrity ; we tremble 
at the task that lies before us, and wish now that we had Nestor to 
lead the way. Had it been a young six-pointer, such as the best 
of those we had disturbed early in the day, or even an ordinary stag 
of full size, we should have started to the attack with eager confi- 
dence. We had prepared ourselves for falling in with such, but the 
prospect of coming upon this monarch had never entered our 
thoughts ; and now that he is before us and the responsibility rests 
upon us of leading what we feel to be a sort of forlorn hope against 
one so vastly our superior, we are filled with trepidation and hardly 
know how to proceed. 

We hold a council, of war as to the plan of attack, but not, I fear, 
with that calmness which should characterise the deliberations of 
those about to embark on an enterprise of such moment. Above 
the stag there are some stony hillocks, which may or may not com- 
mand his position; below him the ground slopes gently for a hundred 
yards or so, and then falls in a steep rough brae down to the burn- 
side. There are a few patches of birches near the foot of this brae, 
and for the rest it is covered with long heather, interspersed with 
large stones tumbled about anyhow ; here and there a stunted birch 
or mountain-ash adds to the general appearance of roughness. Of 
wind there appears to be none, and it is easy to see that once across 
the burn which runs at the bottom of the glen we shall be com- 
pletely out of sight of the stag until we reach the top of the rough 
brae, from whence he appears to be well within shot. To approach 
him from above entails a long round, which will occupy much time, 
whereas to attack him from below will clearly be a short, and, seem- 
ingly, a very simple proceeding. I have a sort of instinctive feeling, 
which I suspect is shared by my companion, that the proper course, 
and that which Nestor would have taken had he been there, is to go 
round and come in from above; but we are eager to get to close 
quarters, so we suppress any misgivings of that sort, and decide on 
taking the shorter course of approaching from below. This point 
settled, off we start as fast as we can go back the way we had come, 
until sufficiently far from the stag to admit of our crossing the glen in 
safety ; that done, we soon find ourselves at the foot of the brae, 
directly below his position, which is out of sight, beyond what now 
appears to us as the sky-line. As I look at the steep, rough ascent 
by which we have to advance, the same undefined misgivings as 
before recur as to the wisdom of the course which we have selected ; 
but we are now committed to our plan, so I say nothing, and we 
proceed steadily to ascend the brae before us. 





Our progress is slow, 
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‘for we become involved in a series of hummocks formed by the 
roots and stumps of ancient trees covered with thick moss, which 
are entirely concealed from the eye by a dense growth of heather 
reaching above our waists, and we are glad to lay hold of any stray 
tree to help us along. Now we enter one of the clumps of birches, 
which we find much more dense than could have been supposed when 
viewed from the opposite side of the glen; but among the trees the 
heather is not so long as in the open, As we make our way through 
this clump we are suddenly aware of a violent rushing sound in 
front, and catch a glimpse of a hind and calf breaking through the 
trees, and making, apparently, straight in the direction of the stag. 
This is pleasant ; but a little more experience would have taught us 
that such a contingency is just what should have been foreseen from 
the course we had chosen. On emerging from the trees the hind and 
calf are not to be seen; but whether to take comfort from this or not 
it is impossible to say, so we continue our toilsome ascent, hoping 
for the best but fearing the worst. The feeling that we shall in all 
probability find the stag gone serves as a relief to our highly strung 
nerves, and for a time we proceed on our way with boldness. As 
we near the point that will bring us in sight of the spot where we 
left him the trepidation returns, and the suspense becomes intolerable. 

A few yards, and we shall know the worst. Now we move with 
extreme caution, as the heights overlooking his position gradually 
come in sight, and with each step that we advance new ground is 
unfolded to our view. We can almost hear our hearts beating as 
the white stone before mentioned, only a few yards above where he 
should be, comes in sight. Now we drop on our hands and knees, 
and crawl for a few yards, keeping the white stone as our guide; 
then lifting our heads cautiously, we gradually raise ourselves on our 
hands. More ground below the white stone is disclosed, and now-— 
yes, there is the very spot where he was lying; but he is no longer 
there! We conclude that the hind and calf have taken him off, and 
hope almost dies within us. But there is still a hollow between us 
and that spot which may conceal him. We are advancing to view 
this hollow with bended backs when John gives an almost imper- 
ceptible start and a scarce audible ejaculation. With great presence 
of mind he remains motionless as he whispers to me, “ I’m seein’ him; 
but dinna move; we’re fair in his sight.”” I turn my eyes to where he 
is looking; the sun in that direction is dazzling, and objects are diffi- 
cult to discern; but there, up to our left front, I see him lying full in 
our view below a small rock which forms a projecting corner of the 
hill on that side. He is not more than three hundred and fifty yards 
from us, and is looking our way, but it is easy to see by his uncon- 
scious air that, by some extraordinary chance, he has overlooked us. 

By imperceptible degrees we sink to the ground; fortunately the 
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length of the heather affords us some cover, so that we are able, lying 
flat on our faces, slowly to retreat backwards until we are safe; then 
we breathe a sigh of relief, and on reconnoitring the ground we find 
that we shall have good cover to approach him from below. The 
presence of two black-faced wethers causes us some uneasiness, as the 
fear of disturbing them adds to our difficulties. However, we make 
a strategic movement to the left with success and ascend the hill 
directly below him. In our anxiety to be on the safe side we drop 
on our hands and knees and crawl through the heather long before 
there is any necessity for such a proceeding. Presently, as we raise 
our heads, the tops of his horns appear in sight about a hundred 
and twenty yards before us; we then adopt a serpentine movement 
and advance with the utmost caution for another forty yards; here 
we come toa peat hag about two feet in depth, from which we can 
see his horns not more than eighty yards from us; in this hag we 
can sit concealed in the greatest comfort, and by peering through 
some straggling shoots of heather which grow on the top of the hag 
I obtain a full view of him without the smallest risk of being seen 
myself. 

He lies nearly facing us, but his body is almost entirely con- 
cealed by heather ; I feel that I could certainly plant a bullet in the 
middle of his neck, but no risks are to be run with such a beast as 
this. We must wait until he rises, and wait we do. An hour 
passes, and I have never taken my eyes off him for a moment as he 
lies there steadily chewing the cud. Sometimes, after swallowing 
the last supply which he has masticated, he pokes his head forward 
as if about to rise, and I nervously clutch the rifle; but it appears 
that he only does this in the effort of bringing up a fresh supply, 
and then the chewing process goes on as before. Gradually I begin 
to feel quite on familiar terms with this great monarch. I can see 
every line on his expressive face, and my awe of him begins to 
diminish, for is he not flesh and blood after all, as will shortly be 
proved by my bullet through his heart? I now occasionally venture 
to exchange remarks in whispers with my companion. Another 
half-hour slips away, and as yet not a sign of his rising. Now I 
observe that he has stopped chewing the cud; presently he turns his 
head and licks his side; then he begins to rub his horns in the 
heather; they look perfectly gigantic as he tosses them about. I 
am aware that my heart is beating very quick at these premonitory 
symptoms, and I cautiously slip my rifle over the peat hag, and 
bring it to bear in his direction. I have scarcely done so when 
in a moment he is on his legs facing us, and looking straight in 
our direction. I am afraid to move an inch, while his eyes are 
apparently focussed on me. John whispers, “ He’ll be broadside 
in a minute.” He soon gives up his suspicion, if he ever had any, 
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and sure enough in a minute there he is, fair broadside. My rifle is 
upon him in a second, and it is with a feeling of surprise that I find 
with what ease I obtain a certain aim behind his shoulder, just as if 
he were an ordinary stag. My finger is pressing the trigger, and in 
another moment my ball would have passed through his heart, when 
he suddenly twists round and presents his hind-quarters, nearly end- 
on to me, but just sufficiently three-quarters to expose his flank and 
shoulder-blade. Instantly I cover his flank with the sight, but John 
whispers, “ Dinna fire at him till he turns again,” and I desist. He 
stands stupidly in this position for a little time; then he crops a 
mouthful or two of grass; next he paws the ground with one of his 
fore feet, smells the place that he has scraped, seems satisfied, and 
down he lies again, this time in the exact reverse position to that 
which he had previously occupied, his tail towards us, his body still 
nearly concealed by heather. Then recommences the interminable 
process of chewing the cud. Something like an hour passes by, and 
as before, I never take my eyes off him. I cannot take liberties, for 
although his tail is towards me, his head is turned so that he com- 
mands our position with his left eye. Even under the most favour- 
able circumstances, and ours are exceptionally so, long waiting for a 
stag to rise has a tendency to become wearisome ; the cramped position 
of the body grows positively painful, and one longs for a change. 

The day is now beginning to wane, and the midges come out in 
clouds and torment us as only midges can. Neither does the old stag 
himself escape this plague ; he flaps his ears and occasionally rubs his 
face in the heather. Suddenly he pricks his ears and assumes an air 
of alarm; I am all alert; he is going to rise. But no; it is only 
the croak of a passing raven, sounding in the distance not unlike the 
barking of a dog, which engages his attention ; that past, he deliber- 
ately pokes his head out amongst the heather and seemingly goes 
fast asleep. It is evident that he has now ensconced himself there 
for the remainder of the day, and we begin to consider whether it 
would not be well to terminate our long wait by putting the stag up, 
either by making some noise, or by the less risky process of John 
slipping back and showing himself at a distance of some four or five 
hundred yards. But we decide, and decide wisely, not to try any 
such experiments with this stag, for had we attempted the first 
process with so experienced a campaigner he would inevitably have 
remained motionless until quite satisfied as to where the sound came 
from, and would then have bolted round the corner of the rock before 
a shot could be fired ; whereas, if we had tried the second mancuvre 
he would, as likely as not, on seeing John, have laid his horns close 
down on his back with the object of hiding in the long heather, and 
in that position he would have lain until dark unless walked up, 
when he would have bolted as in the first case. 
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As the evening wears on we relax a little of our extreme vigilance; 
we stretch our limbs and converse in whispers more freely than 
before. After a time, John produces an old pocket-handkerchief, not 
without traces of the last stag he has gralloched, in which he has 
wrapped some extra-substantial pieces of oat-cake, which he com- 
mences to munch; he offers some to me, I hesitate for a moment, 
observing the handkerchief, but am too hungry to resist, and I 
commence to munch too. During this process I lower my head 
behind the hag, cautiously raising it, however, almost every second 
so as to get sight of the stag’s horns. After a rather longer interval 
than usual I raise my head for the customary peep; there is a par- 
ticular piece of withered heather over which the top of his left horn 
should appear. What! I must have mistaken the piece of heather, 
or has he altered the position of his head? I peer over so as to get 
a better view of him. Can I believe my eyes? I raise my head 
higher so as to command all the intervening ground. A chill runs 
through me that seems to curdle my very blood. “John!” I cry. 
“John! the stag is gone!” John is aghast, but answers with an 
assumption of confidence which his expression belies, “Oh, never 
mind ; he has only moved round the corner for his feed.”” We hasten 
to the corner and peer cautiously round, but he has evidently not 
stopped there, he must be in that deep hollow in front. We fly 
over the ground and peep in; not a sign of him! “John!” I cry in 
-dismay, “run up the hill and see for him in the high ground, while 
I take the rifle and make sure of the rough places below.” There is 
a hillock a short distance below me, I run to it and look over ; not 
there! To every place that could conceal a stag I run distractedly ; 
a certain deep burn alone remains, I turn to it as my last hope and 
scan its steep course from top to bottom in vain ; and now I throw 
myself on the ground and give way to the agonies of despair. But 
there is still the chance that John may have seen him on the high 
ground. Alas! that faint hope, too, is dashed from me, for I look up 
and see John moodily making his way down to joinme. We go 
back to the place where the stag had been, almost expecting to find 
him concealed in the heather. There is the grass pressed down by 
his side where he lay; this at all events proves that he possesses a 
solidity such as phantoms are not usually accredited with, but we 
derive small consolation from that. ‘ No,” says John, “we may 
give it up; it’s needless for us to be tryin’ for the like o’ him. Many 
will try for him after this, and after we are deed too, but they will 
do no better than oursells. We needna be thinkin’ aboot him.” 
Excellent advice! Yet needless to say we think of nothing else 
during our long, weary trudge home. 

Weary and depressed we at last reach the lodge ; how different our 
feelings now to the buoyant spirits and eager anticipations with 
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which we had quitted it in the morning! We are thankful that none 
of our seniors are there, especially Nestor, for we could not have 
endured his sage remarks as to what we ought or ought not to have 
done. I slink into the house like a criminal; I hardly touch my 
dinner, and immediately after retire, miserable and dejected, to bed. 
I question if in any disappointment which it has been my lot to 
experience in what people are pleased to term the weightier concerns 
of life, I have ever felt the same crushing sense of failure that I did 
on that melancholy night. 

Happily, at the age at which I then was, the spirits possess a good 
deal of rebound and hope runs strong in the veins. Needless to say 
that we were out the next day in search of him. Other stags were 
seen, but what did we care for them; nothing but the great stag 
himself would satisfy us now. We spied every corrie, every glen, 
every likely and every unlikely place. Day succeeded day, and we 
continued our search, but not a sign of him did we see. The season 
passed, the winter came and went, but still no word of the big stag. 
The next stalking season came round with its successes and its 
failures, but he was never seen. It is true that reports reached us of 
shepherds having fallen in with him on a neighbouring estate, but 
what reliance could be placed on such tales? Never was he seen by 
us. Another winter passed, and another season succeeded, and the 
big stag became numbered with the great of past ages, the like of 
whom would never tread this earth again. Other stags had arisen 
in his place and were spoken of by some as monarchs equal to him. 
By those who spoke thus, if they had ever known him, he was now 
forgotten, but in my memory he remained enshrined in all his 
mystical glory, never to be replaced by another. 

Two years have elapsed since the memorable occasion which I have 
recorded. I have had a most successful day, having slain one of 
these so-called monarchs after a stalk of no ordinary difficulty. We 
are now returning in high spirits. John thinks the stag will turn 
seventeen stone, and remarks that his horns remind him somewhat of 
the old stag himself; and so we proceed to talk of him as we often 
did on such occasions, but with a tone of reserve befitting the memory 
of one who is gone, with whom associations not lightly to be touched 
on are connected. We are proceeding down a steep hillside in the 
careless manner of those who have obtained all they hoped for or 
expected ; the lodge is below us, and we have no thoughts of further 
slaughter. I am in front, John follows with the rifle, and we still, at 
intervals, allude to events of the past connected with the great stag. 
He is in my thoughts as I last saw him on that never-to-be-forgotten 
day, when, behold, as if by magic, he rises from the ground and 
stands before me! For a moment I remain rooted to the spot, as if 
I had seen an apparition; then turning to John, I cry, “ The rifle ! 
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the rifle!” but before I can grasp it the stag has vanished from our 
sight. We fly, rather than run, to the place where he stood, but no 
stag is to be seen. A steep, rough face lies below us for a hundred 
yards or so, then a thick birch wood extending to the stream at the 
bottom of the glen. Useless to search such ground. As a remote 
chance, John walks through the wood while I station myself at the 
most likely pass. I hardly expect to see the stag, and am therefore 
little disappointed when the drive proves fruitless ; but life now has 
an interest for us which it has lacked of late. We know that the 
great stag still lives, and whilst there is life there is hope. 

That I have already slain a monarch that day entirely passes from 
my mind; all thought is concentrated on the one subject. Great 
plans are formed, scouts are sent to search the outlying ground, with 
whom a system of telegraphy is established, whilst experienced 
stalkers accompany sportsmen to the most likely places; but, as 
before, plan as we will, search as we will, not a sight of the great 
stag rewards our efforts. As before, winter passes, summer ensues, 
and the next stalking season is well-nigh through, and never to 
human vision has he again appeared. Truly he is not as other deer 
are; or as Nestor puts it, “There’s somethin’ aboot him that’s no 
canny.” 

Once more I find myself for a time in sole possession of the little 
lodge and the wild ground attached thereto, a small part of which is 
now reserved for deer, for the forest age has begun to set in. I have 
walked up from the low country through the night, anxious not to 
lose a day, and at 7 a.m. am still asleep, when suddenly I am 
awakened by a tremendous knock at the door, and John stands before 
me. That something unusual has occurred is easily seen by his 
excited demeanour, but I am not left long in doubt. “ I’ve seen him, 
sir! I’ve seen him! He’s lying in the heather below the white rock 
in the glen. Ye ken the place. I got sight o’ him on the sky-line 
before it was right daylight, and I never took the glass from him till 
I saw him lie doon. A body wouldna know there was a beast there ; 
he’s clean out o’ sight, all but the pint 0’ one o’ his horns.” That 
I spring out of bed, bolt some breakfast, load my rifle with extreme 
care (no longer the single German, for a great advance has lately 
been made in the science of rifle-making), and am off with John to 
the hill; all this goes without the saying. We never halt till we 
have reached the glen which he has chosen for his lair. The side of 
this glen, exposed to the south, on which we are, is comparatively 
smooth, and coated with a uniform growth of short heather, probably 
to be accounted for by its greater dryness and consequent liability to 
fire, whilst the side opposite to us is wild and rough in the extreme ; 
deep rugged watercourses traverse its steep face, which is clothed 
with a wild profusion of long heather intermixed with the whitened 
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remains of ancient Scotch firs, brackens, rocks, stones, birehes—every- 
thing, in short, which can add to the effect of general confusion. To 
a spot low on the side of the hill, where the confusion is most con- 
spicuous, John directs my gaze. ‘“ Do ye see yon white rock where 
yourself killed the hummel stag? Weel, down from that ye’ll see 
some reid scaurs; follow doon a bit and ye’ll come to a deid tree; 
below that ye’ll see some terrible big heather, and some bitties o’ white 
sticks and brackens; look there partickler, and ye’ll see the tops 0’ 
his horns. I wouldna know them from the bitties o’ sticks, but I saw 
him clap doon in that spot, and I’m no mistaken.” The glass had 
not then been made by which the “ bitties o’ white sticks” and the 
alleged tops of his horns could be distinguished one from the other, 
but I take John at his word. Now for a council of war. The wind 
is blowing straight down the glen from the west; so far good, but 
some three hundred yards above the stag and about the same dis- 
tance to the east of him there are no less than twenty-five stags (rare 
sight in those days), lying full in his sight and in sight of all the 
ground below them. We cannot come in from above without mov- 
ing these stags, and we cannot approach him from below for the 
same reason. There remains then, as our only alternative, to 
approach him from the east and to trust to the long heather and 
rough ground to afford concealment from the stags above. 

We then cross the glen sufficiently far to the east to escape their 
observation, and mounting the hill until we are on a level with the 
big stag, we proceed cautiously to approach him. At first we are 
favoured by some thick clumps of birches, but when we have passed 
these we find ourselves full in sight of the twenty-five stags above ; 
happily, the heather and brackens are very long, and with the occa- 
sional aid of some detached piece of rock or a few bushes, we con- 
trive to worm our way past them without attracting their notice. 
Now we are in sight of the old monarch’s lair; we look with our 
glasses, and can distinctly see the three-pointed tops of his horns 
above the heather some three hundred yards distant. We are pro- 
gressing slowly but surely, each moment lessens the distance between 
us and him. We are almost safe now from the stags above, and all 
is going smoothly ; but who can count on success in such ground ! 
Suddenly we stumble right on the top of a roe-deer, which springs 
away with a rush, and then, bounding through the long heather as 
only a roe can bound, makes straight for the stag, passing within a 
few yards of where he lies concealed. Oh, the agony of the moment! 
We give all up for lost ; and then comes a sudden revival of hope, 
for we see by the tops of his horns, on looking with our glasses, that 
he has not moved. He has either not noticed the roe, or he trusts to 
the concealment of his lair. We lie motionless for a few minutes, 
but now recommence our stealthy advance; all will yet be well, so 
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we think, when, without any warning, we sce him spring from his 
lair, and a few bounds take him out of our sight! “It’s hopeless; 
the man’s not born that will kill yon stag,” ejaculates John, as we 
hurry on. We pass the spot where he lay, and hasten to attain a 
point commanding the west end of the glen; we are in the act of 
crossing a deep watercourse which comes steep down from the 
heights above, when I chance to look up the ravine. What words 
can describe my amazement when there, among some stunted bushes 
in the centre of the watercourse I see his great horns, not sixty yards 
distant! I can scarcely believe my eyes! I touch John, who is in 
front; he staggers back, and in doing so dislodges some loose stones 
which rattle down the ravine. Down go the horns flat on the stag’s 
back, not a point remains visible to betray his position. The cover 
of the rifle sticks to the hammers, and in an agony of excitement we 
pull and tug to free it; more stones clatter down the watercourse ; 
the stag, feeling himself discovered, bounds from his place of con- 
cealment, but stops for one instant as he ascends the bank, to look 
down at the intruders ; only his head and a portion of his neck are 
visible. Another second, and the report of my rifle rings through 
the glen; it is followed by a crash, and down comes the great stag 
plunging and struggling in the dry watercourse ; a perfect avalanche 
of stones, dislodged in his struggles, falls thundering down with 
him. We spring up the side of the bank for refuge, as he comes 
headlong past us; sometimes he regains his legs for a moment, then 
he plunges forward, and rolls downwards with renewed impetus; as 
he passes I discharge my second barrel right into his heart. Another 
moment, and he precipitates himself wildly forward, and falls to rise 
no more! 

What more need I say? In our first transport of exultation, we 
rush upon him with the wild joy of the savage who has slain his 
foe ; we seize him by the horns, and can hardly realise that he is 
ours at last. We examine his body and discover two old bullet 
wounds, one in the neck and one in the leg, and observe that three 
of his front teeth are wanting—a want which testifies to the great 
age which he has attained. The last rites are performed with a 
solemnity befitting the occasion, and we carefully lay him out for 
the night. Then we sit by him as he lies there, majestic still in death, 
and a reaction sets in after the extreme excitement we have endured. 
We gaze at his massive horns, his grizzled face, and recount the 
many incidents, known or imagined, of his strange career. As we 
continue to gaze fondly on his prostrate form our triumph, our joy, 
is tempered by the feeling that an old friend has passed away, and in 
the evening, as we wend our way homeward down the long glen, I 
think we are both vaguely conscious that, with his death, the main 
object of our recent existence has been taken from us. 

Epwarp Ross. 



































A PREACHING FROM A SPANISH BALLAD. 


I. 


Lapiks who in chains of wedlock 
Chafe at an unequal yoke, 

Not to nightingales give hearing ; 
Better this, the raven’s croak. 


Il. 
Down the Prado strolled my seigneur, 
Arm at lordly bow on hip, 
Fingers trimming his moustachios, 
Eyes for pirate fellowship. 


III. 


Home sat she that owned him master ; 
Like the flower bent to ground 
Rain-surcharged and sun-forsaken ; 
Heedless of her hair unbound. 


Iv. 

Sudden at her feet a lover 
Palpitating knelt and wooed ; 
Seemed a very gift from heaven 
To the starved of common food. 


v. 
Love me? she his vows repeated : 
Fiery vows oft sung and thrummed : 


Wondered, as on earth a stranger ; 
Thirsted, trusted, and succumbed. 


VI. 


O beloved youth! my lover! 
Mine! my lover! take my life 
Wholly: thine in soul and body, 
By this oath of more than wife! 


VII. 

Know me for no helpless woman ; 
Nay, no coward, though I sink 
Awed beside thee, like an infant 
Learning shame ere it can think. 
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VIII. 


Swing me hence to do thee service, 

Be thy succour, prove thy shield ; 

Heaven will hear !—in house thy handmaid, 
Squire upon the battlefield. 


IX. 


At my breasts I cool thy footsoles ; 
Wine I pour, I dress thy meats; 

Humbly, when my lord it pleaseth, 
Lie with him on perfumed sheets : 


*. 
Pray for him, my blood’s dear fountain, 
While he sleeps, and watch his yawn 


In that wakening babelike moment, 
Sweeter to my thought than dawn !— 


XI. 
Thundered then her lord of thunders ; 
Burst the door, and flashing sword, 
Loud disgorged the woman’s title: 
Condemnation in one word. 


XII. 
Grand by righteous wrath transfigured, 
Towers the husband who provides 
In his person judge and witness, 


Death’s black doorkeeper besides ! 


XII. 
Round his head the ancient terrors, 
Conjured of the stronger’s law, 
Circle, to abash the creature 
Daring twist beneath his paw. 


XIV. 
How though he hath squandered Honour ! 
High of Honour let him scold: 


Gilding of the man’s possession, 
’Tis the woman’s coin of gold. 


XV. 
She inheriting from many 
Bleeding mothers bleeding sense, 


Feels ’twixt her and sharp-fanged nature 
Honour first did plant the fence 
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XVI. 
Nature, that so shrieks for justice ; 
Honour’s thirst, that blood will slake ; 


These are women’s riddles, roughly 
Mixed to write them saint or snake. 


XVII. 
Never nature cherished woman : 
She throughout the sexes’ war 


Serves as temptress and betrayer, 
Favouring man, the muscular. 


XVIII. 

Lureful is she, bent for folly ; 

Doating on the child which crows: 

Yours to teach him grace in fealty, 

What the bloom is, what the rose. 
XIX. 

Hard the task: your prison-chamber 

Widens not for lifted latch 


Till the giant thews and sinews 

Meet their Godlike overmatch. 
XX. 

Read that riddle, scorning pity’s 

Tears, of cockatrices shed: 


When the heart is vowed for freedom, 
Captaincy it yields to head. 


XI. 


Meanwhile you, freaked nature’s martyrs, 
Honour’s army, flower and weed, 

Gentle ladies, wedded ladies, 

See for you this fair one bleed. 


XXII. 

Sole stood her offence, she faltered ; 
Prayed her lord the youth to spare ; 
Prayed that in the orange garden 
She might lie, and ceased her prayer. 


XXIII. 
Then commending to all women 
Chastity, her breasts she laid 
Bare unto the self-avenger. 
Man in metal was the blade. 
GrorcE MEREDITH. 











IS THERE HOPE FOR IRELAND? 


THE axiom that righteousness exalteth a nation is above argument 
and beyond need of illustration. But in considering second causes 
we find three elements underlying the material prosperity of any 
country. Ist. There must be within the country itself natural re- 
sources either manifest or latent. 2ndly. There must be found among 
the inhabitants a sufficient number of men endowed with the know- 
ledge, skill, and steady industry required to develop these resources. 
drdly. Society must have reached a sufficiently civilised condition to 
admit of the free exercise of industry and the enjoyment of its fruits 
without danger from lawless interference or legal injustice. Thus by 
the hands of its own workers have been laid the foundations of the 
prosperity of every land which has left a name in history. The patient 
toil of the ancient fellaheen made Egypt the market garden of the 
world, and supplied the resources on which the Pharaohs raised the 
first disciplined armies, and led an unwarlike race to the conquest of 
kingdoms. Syrian vine-dressers and Phoenician fishermen gathered 
the wealth of land and sea through generations of steady toil, and 
with the accumulations of their industry transmitted to their de- 
scendants the inheritance of enterprise and trained effort which made 
Tyre an empire city and her citizens merchant princes of the East. 
Ancient Rome was nursed on the corn and wine of the Campagna, 
and her earliest warriors laid aside the ploughshare to take -up the 
sword and to return from conquest to peaceful labour. Since the 
sentence was pronounced, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,” the tiller of the soil has been the patient, unconscious pre- 
parer of the elements of which empires are constructed. There is no 
royal road made easy, neither in these days is there any republican 
short cut to national power and prosperity. Of all countries upon 
earth Ireland needs most to take to heart this maxim, yet to no race 
is the lesson more distasteful. 

In the early history of Europe the Norse bonder and the Saxon 
ceorl had settled down to steady cultivation of the soil for ages before 
the Western clansman dreamed of any change from the nomadic 
habits of his Scythian ancestors. His agricultural operations were 
generally limited to endeavouring to guard his own wandering cattle, 
or lifting those of his neighbours. If he was especially methodical 
in his habits and had a remarkable instinct for husbandry, he tied a 
rude plough to the tail of the horse on which he was accustomed to 
follow his chief on his various raids, and managed, at infinite pains 
to the animal and himself, to prepare a kind of seed bed and to sow 
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some handfuls of grain on the sanguine expectation of finding himself 
still in possession when harvest time should come. The possibilities 
in this respect were considerably against him. War was not the only 
contingency which might disappoint his hopes. In the case of the 
death of the chief of the tribe, or even of any one of the clansmen 
(matters of not uncommon occurrence ), the lands of all the sept were 
thrown into gavel and redivided. Thus the plodding monotony of 
agriculture was very much discouraged. Moreover, on the death of 
a chieftain the whole community proceeded to a new appointment, 
which took place by acclamation in the open field, and as each elector 
brought his battle-axe and skean to the poll, it will be easily under- 
stood that the issue was stubbornly fought out. After this fashion 
the whole country outside the English pale revelled in the perpetual 
enjoyment of universal subdivision, enhanced by frequent contested 
elections. Thus even on the shores of that melancholy ocean, and 
under weeping skies, life throbbed with incident, while all lived and 
shared in the burning questions of the moment. Yet no question was 
ever settled, for the ashes of every conflict were soon kindled into 
fresh flame in a land where gusts of passion rose as suddenly and 
fiercely as the storms that vex her climate. In historical interest, in 
importance of origin or issue, these struggles were of no more conse- 
quence than the battles of kites and crows. In thrilling adventure, 
in devoted loyalty, in bitter vengeance, in desperate valour, in savage 
treachery, they woke every passion of the human heart to cadences 
as wild as ever filled the pages of romance or drama. The names of 
many a townland and sub-denomination are the only records of long- 
forgotten and now unknown tragedies: Glen Ara, the valley of 
slaughter ; Gort na Marv, the field of death (often coupled with some 
one’s name) ; Knock Phuil, the hill of blood; Cloun tuadh, the field 
of battle-axes ; Cloun ca, the field of battle, constantly recurring in 
various combinations in all parts of the country. 

All this went on amid pitiable experiences of privation and hard- 
ship which would have either driven into ways of utilitarianism, or 
crushed the spirit out of, a less imaginative or a more practical 
race. Yet through centuries not the faintest ray of the “dismal 
science” ever left for them the cold crystalline heights of Saturn. 
No realities could subdue the imagination of the Gael. Whether it 
magnified to heroic proportions the raids of his clan and chief, 
dwelt with fascinating horror on the mysterious beings that walked 
the moaning woods around at midnight, or sparkled in whimsical and 
contagious drolleries, it cast a glamour over present misery and 
tinged the future with the romance of hope. The qualities which 
ran to waste might have been turned to much account in peaceful 
arts under right training and firm discipline, but it will easily be 
understood that under the circumstances in which they were found 
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they met none of the requirements submitted in the opening of this 
paper as necessary to the development of a nation. 

Though gregarious in instinct, they were absolutely without 
political capacity. All the cities and all the commerce that existed 
were founded by strangers. The rich central pasture lands were 
occupied by the clans; the surrounding poorer soils were almost deso- 
late or roamed by a few scattered wood kerne. It is calculated that 
at the time of Strongbow’s invasion the whole population did not ex- 
ceed 400,000. For many succeeding centuries there was no change 
in the manner of life described. For in all Celtic communities, 
which are essentially conservative, the roots of instincts and habits go 
deep into the subsoil of the character, and should not be left out of 
account in endeavouring to consider the difficulties of the present 
problem. 

It must be evident that, out of the inter-tribal struggles of such a 
people, such a growth as the British Constitution could no more have 
been evolved than a Red Republic in ancient Assyria. Abstract 
governmental machinery has neither interest nor charm for them. 
Loyalty to an individual ruler with personal or hereditary claims 
could concentrate to one will, for good or evil, all the strength of the 
national character, and even to this day asserts with undying force 
its assimilative influence over the mingled races that compose modern 
Ireland. Alas! that this chord, so deep in the heart of the race, 
should scarce know the touch of the Royal hand that alone could 
wake its noblest, boldest notes. This is no vulgar or servile senti- 
ment. It is as true as the melody of its music, whose wild and 
impassioned minor is like the cry of a child that has lost his mother, 
or the wail of a woman seeking her lord. Though the advancing 
utilitarianism of the age seems to forbid that this should ever be a 
factor in the future history of Ireland, yet the trait was no less real 
than romantic that won from Louis XVIII. the motto which, in 
remembrance of one hundred years’ services to France, he caused to 
be inscribed on the banner presented to the survivors of the Irish 
Brigade, Semper et ubique fideles. 

In these days, when England, repentant for former mismanage- 
ment, is rushing to make reparation with all too feverish judgment, 
it may seem ungenerous to refer to admitted error, yet some con- 
sideration of the past may be necessary to the consideration as to 
whether the morbid phase of mind prevailing has not confused the 
true diagnosis of the case. Two alternative lines of policy were open 
for adoption in the problem of governing Ireland : one as a Crown 
dependency, absolutely, consistently, and for the benefit of the 
country, which of course would have been for the benefit of the 
Crown. This would have accorded with the natural instincts of the 
people. It would have brought about very great advantages, but 
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also would have involved some serious risks. A continuation of 
policy and tradition could scarcely have been secured without the 
resident rule of a member of the Royal family. A real court at the 
source of power would have attracted support while it enforced obedi- 
ence, and the whole island would have become homogenized by the 
action of strong centripetal forces. The dangers to which this 
course lay open would have been the risks of dynastic jealousies and 
difficulties with England. But Ireland would have had a national 
and coherent existence, a gain for which her well-wishers in these 
days could scarcely estimate any price as too high. The only alter- 
native course lay in setting the country to develop her own political 
history on the same lines as England, a direction indeed entirely 
foreign to the tendencies of the people and therefore difficult to be 
entered upon, a course from which there branched off a hundred 
different by-paths leading to political rivalry and faction, of which, 
nevertheless, scarce one has been avoided through her past history, 
aimless though that has been under a central authority which has 
never been steady and disinterested enough to civilise nor strong 
enough to subdue. Therefore the efforts of English political action, 
struggling slowly towards the goal of a fair field and no favour for 
individual life and enterprise, had no counterpart or response in the 
free fight of parties in Ireland. For there, as factions wrestled up 
and down over the surface of the land for supremacy or vengeance, 
it must be evident that there could be little thought of developing 
her internal resources. 

In endeavouring, however, to trace some of the causes between 
past and present, between cause and effect, an element insignificant 
in its origin but far-reaching in its result cannot be left out of con- 
sideration. The first Saxon thrall who found a lump of apparently 
black stone burning in his fire little dreamed that, in discovering 
that strange dark mineral to be combustible, he had laid the first 
stone of a great commercial empire ; and when Raleigh gathered a 
few seed apples from the plant with the curious edible root in Ame- 
rica, among all the plans and forecasts of that brilliant imagination 
there certainly never came the thought that he held in his hand the 
seed of the upas-tree that would one day threaten to wither the 
strength of that empire at its source, shedding the breath of madness 
over its councils and impelling its most trusted statesman to tear 
with his own hands the very vouchers of the constitution. Yet the 
original efficient cause of the present crisis was the introduction of 
the potato. It was this ill-destined root that enabled an unthinking 
population to multiply and spread far beyond the base of its legiti- 
mate resources, like a ship whose sails are out of all proportion to her 
ballast. It needs the attainment of a certain height in civilisation 
before a community will halt to survey the horizon around and to 
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study the future which appears to lie before them. In this case all 
classes seem to have been alike blinded to the dangers of the course 
on which they had entered. Its attractions were undoubtedly great. 
The people, constitutionally averse to foresight and strong in their 
family ties, found themselves able to multiply indefinitely without 
risk of separation. Though occasional bad seasons brought them 
face to face with privation, sometimes with catastrophe, they never 
seemed to realise that their whole social edifice was raised on the 
brink of a precipice. They gathered their food as it were on the 
very limits of human sustenance, where was but a step between them 
and death and nothing to break their fall. Those who allowed them 
to settle and increase were indeed responsible to a great extent, but it 
must be remembered that they had to do with a people who, while 
they can put up with much oppression, bitterly resist restriction from 
traditional usage, and who clung to the custom of subdivision as if it 
was little less than a divine right. Thus the extension of one crop 
over all the available ground (especially along the whole southern 
and western seaboard, wherever sea manure or sand was within reach) 
proceeded without any fixed system except the bare necessity of 
living from hand to mouth. Reclamation of land in the true and 
permanent sense there was none, the fatal plant took to the soil as if 
in affinity with the people’s wishes. The generation that has grown 
up since 1847 can have little idea of the luxuriance of the potato 
crop before that date. Had it been used, as in the Polder lands of 
Holland, merely as a preliminary stage in the course of thorough 
and deep cultivation, it would have been a valuable help in developing 
the resources of the soil, and would not have outrun civilisation. But 
when it became the object and goal of all effort it merely drew popu- 
lation on, and lowered all the dignity of human existence. It needed 
interposition and warning from a power more than human to teach 
the maxim that, if a land be required to sustain its inhabitants, the 
soil itself has rights which can neither be violated nor neglected. At 
last the lesson came sharp and terrible. The worm was sent to 
wither the gourd that had sprung up into such swift luxuriant life. 
The story has been told by many an eloquent pen, but the moral has 
generally been omitted. When will those gentlemen, who enjoy the 
confidence of the most necessitous and ignorant portion of the people of 
Ireland, themselves learn, in order that they may teach their hearers, 
the way in which wealth comes to nations? A parliamentary majority 
may confiscate and convey the fruit and investment of one man’s toil 
and labour to another (a doubtful possession), but nothing can root a 
a people in the soil except the broad, patient, intelligent strain of their 
own labour. But neither an Act of Pcrliament, nor the soul of industry 
itself, can support a multitude from a soil which a Divine fiat has 
stamped with barrenness. 
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It is pitiable that for political purposes a capable and hardy race 
should be degraded into mere western lazzaroni. It is the violation 
of economic principles in these districts that gives the only foun- 
dation for discontent and agitation in Ireland. The fact is self- 
evident, but needs continual reiteration till accepted as an axiom. 
The present agrarian war began in the disastrous season of 1879 
among the crowded cottiers of the west, and spread like fever through 
all the susceptible districts of the land. The remedy is as evident as 
the disease. To other parts of Ireland the reign of law can bring 
peace—perhaps, in time, prosperity. But for those overcrowded 
regions where progress is impossible, some effort of ordinary states- 
manship is needful. 

If the gentlemen who represent what is called the Nationalist 
party really desire, and expect that they ever will be able to carry 
out, a policy of separation, they should deal with this question while 
they have access to the Imperial Treasury. For though a chronic 
and real grievance may help their cause now, it will be a costly 
embarrassment hereafter. For they will then have to choose between 
migration, emigration, or maintenance of a population which, patient 
and frugal as it is, cannot live upon air. Emigration will be out of 
the question, for the suffering interest will consider the new republic 
to exist for its special benefit as it was constructed chiefly by its aid, 
and it will have a strong representation in the Commons to enforce 
its views. Migration will involve eviction on a large scale ; but as 
the parties who are to give way will be vested with the sacred rights 
of occupancy and not given to yield without striking a hard blow, 
there will be a grand occasion for the restoration of the old wars of 
Firbolg and Milesian, and an easy reversion to type. Maintenance 
in poverty will remain as a third course; Panem et Circences, the 
last resource of demoralized peoples and incompetent rulers. 

It has been constantly put forward by certain writers and speakers 
that the tenant occupiers of the South of Ireland, at least such of 
them as follow Mr. Parnell in politics, are not only the only class 
entitled to ownership of land, but that they are also the only class 
endowed with the ability or industry to reclaim and improve it. No 
one who knows what reclamation is and what the South of Ireland 
is can affirm this proposition, except by admitting a standard of 

. (1) Mr. Parnell announces that present owners are to be expropriated at “ prairie 
value.” Oh si sic, utinam! He is either ignorant or forgetful that land cannot go on 
supplying milk for dairying purposes, and flesh, hair, horn, and bone for the growth of 
young stock, without having its fertility renewed or its producing qualities enormously 
reduced. If a beast of burden is only nourished with such herbage as he can crop 
by the roadside, and this deteriorates in quantity and quality as he pursues his 
journey, what wonder that he should become a skeleton, and that his carrying powers 
thould be reduced to starvation level? Yet this is the sort of process to which the 
pastures and meadows of South Munster have been subjected for centuries. To restore 


them to « prairie value ” would need several years’ purchase. 
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agriculture below the level of any country in Europe. There is a 
good deal of removing of stones and breaking up the surface of dry 
mountain land for cultivation, but of deep thorough drainage and 
subsoiling with few exceptions’ they know nothing. Gifted as the 
people are with ability and general qualities for almost any calling 
they have no turn for agriculture, though fond of pastoral life. 
Burghers in country towns who develop a taste for farming and 
bring business habits to bear on their undertaking afford the best 
examples of agricultural success. 

Yet Ireland must depend on the development of her agricultural 
resources to give her the position among the nations of Europe which 
she is so ambitious to obtain. Butter and cattle are her staple com- 
modities. Of butter she sends annually to Great Britain about six 
million pounds’ worth. Besides this, England pays to foreign countries 
between eleven and twelve millions for butter imported. It can be 
clearly shown that Ireland can beat this foreign supply out of the 
market in fair open competition; but to do so would require an 
amount of attention and effort which she seems little disposed to 
give. Her foreign rivals enjoy internal calm, while her political 
sky is heavy with thunder-clouds, and the horizon lurid with undis- 
charged rhetoric. Yet, whenever she comes to try the issue in earnest 
and fairly to measure resources, she will find that there is a natural 
element on her side which will surely turn the balance in her favour. 
This element is her climate. The cool moist summers and the warm 
moist winters characteristic of the southern portion of the island may 
not be exactly to the taste of human beings, but cattle of all breeds 
thrive remarkably in them if only they have sufficient shelter. The 
hardy native race of Kerries, if only they are not starved by over- 
crowding, thrive without any artificial protection. ‘Sure they do be 
lying out in ambush in the mountains all the winter,” observed a 
Kerry mountaineer. Yet at the end of the season they come in in 
excellent condition, looking like little woolly bears in their winter 
jackets, which they exchange when summer comes for vests of the 
softest velvet. This climate is the gift of a bountiful God. It cannot 
be squandered or destroyed by human folly or violence. Whatever 
race of men, whatever breed of cattle, are destined eventually to 
inherit this poor land in peace, will find it, if properly availed of, an 
invaluable possession. Mr. Lane, of Cork, stated last year, in his 
important evidence before a Parliamentary Committee, that the average 
annual yield of butter per cow in Ireland amounted to 123 lbs., but 

(1) Notable among these exceptions is the case of Mr. Hegarty, of Mill Street, 
who has set a noble example of enterprise in thorough and successful reclamation ; but, 
as he ventures to hold opinions on sovial and political questions which do not coincide 
with those of Mr. Parnell and his friends, he has been subjected to the code of coercion 
in use among these gentlemen, which includes boycotting, burning his houses, firing 
at his workmen, &c. 
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that he thought that with proper care and attention it might be raised 
to 205 Ibs. Now if it can be shown that on the worst description of 
land that is to be found in Ireland, capable of reclamation, Mr. 
Lane’s estimate of a possible increase has been far surpassed in quan- 
tity by an article of the finest quality, it surely amounts to a demon- 
stration that the income derivable to Ireland from export of butter 
may be more than doubled. Some sixteen years ago I bought up 
the lease of a farm of 200 acres from a tenant who could make 
nothing of the land, but who went to one of the colonies and pros- 
pered. A thorough course of reclamation was then adopted with this 
land, which was chiefly bog and cold boulder clay, and had been paying 
a rent of some two shillings per acre. It is now the finest dairy farm 
in the whole district. For two years successively the butter made 
upon it won the first prizes, and the champion medal for keeping 
qualities, at the Islington Dairy Show, and it has been selling steadily 
for years in the London Market, on its own brand, at a price from 
10 to 20 per cent. above the finest foreign. The manager and workers 
all belong to the district, and were trained by careful attention on the 
farm itself. There is a succession of green crops of one kind or other 
for nearly nine months of the year, and each cow receives (in addition 
to the produce grown upon the farm) during her milking season an 
allowance of two pennyworth per diem of artificial food, and gives a 
return in butter of 260 lbs. per annum. If this result can be obtained 
from some of the worst land in Ireland, what limit shall be placed 
to the capacity of the millions of acres of far better soil? The 
author of the experiment, being what is called a landowner, may be a 
species of vermin only worthy of extermination, but the experiment 
itself remains to aid in the solution of a problem which is beyond the 
reach of political effort. 

The first class which seems likely to disappear in Ireland (by 
other means than violence, though indeed he does not escape that at 
present) is the small dairy farmer. He will perish because no one 
is responsible for his preservation. Before the Land Act this 
responsibility fell upon proprietors, and was very largely accepted, 
whatever politicians may assert to the contrary. Many will remem- 
ber how, with each recurring season of depression, the difficulty of 
tiding the small occupier over the winter became a chief subject of 
anxiety ; nor will those who took an interest in him readily forget 
how patiently privation was borne, nor with how much goodwill and 
thankfulness he responded to the effort to keep him in his little 
holding. The gentlemen who at present rule the country by the 
terrors of the Camorra, and who aspire to rule it by the will of a 
parliamentary majority, must go a little farther than boycotting and 
assassination in the study of constructive statesmanship if they are 
as anxious to preserve one class of the community as they are to 
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abolish another. The immediate agent which threatens the small 
dairy farmer with extinction isa greasy spectre known by the ter- 
rible name of Oleo Margarine. Against the finer classes of butter 
he is powerless, their fragrance exorcises him in a moment, but the 
inferior qualities at present manufactured by the small dairy farmers 
of the South of Ireland are entirely at his mercy, and he will never 
allow them to rise above his own level of 6d. or 7d. per pound. 
Canon Bagot, a true friend of the Irish farmer, pointed out this 
danger, and indicated the only remedy some years since, viz., the 
establishment of creameries for the manufacture of a superior class of 
butter throughout the country. His efforts have led to the setting 
up of some large and successful enterprises of the kind in different 
parts of the country, which are doubly meritorious as genuine in- 
stances of indigenous self-supporting industry. If the agricultural 
interest is to be saved, these factories must be multiplied in miniature 
throughout the valleys of Munster. By this means the natural capa- 
cities of the country and people would be developed, good prices 
obtained, which would stimulate the process of reclamation in order 
to increase the quantity of produce, and the factories might also 
become co-operative stores for obtaining the best seeds and feeding 
stuffs at cost price. A little tide of civilisation from the outer world 
would thus set into the remotest glens and valleys with refreshing 
and fructifying power. 

It is no new assertion that the land question sustains political agi- 
tation in Ireland, and the existence of a land question rests upon the 
fact that in these days political weakness is a greater crime than 
moral delinquency ; if it were not so, the late land legislation would 
not be considered to have failed in favouring the tenant. There is 
not, there never has been, a country in which the law has been so 
entirely on the side of the occupier as at present in Ireland. If the 
last Land Act had been framed broadly and simply with the view of 
securing every one, whether owner or occupier, in his own outlay, it 
would have been clear and just. Instead of this, it conferred on the 
occupier the right to sell a principal portion of the fee simple, even 
where he had entered upon it but yesterday without paying a far- 
thing. It transferred the improvements made by the owner to the 
occupier and gave him (the occupier) the right to sell them, subject 
to the annuity reserved to the owner by the decision of the Land 
Commission. Thus the scourge of legislation fell heaviest on those 
who are called improving landlords, while the Act was said to be 
necessary because the landowners did not improve. If, then, the 
axiom be admitted (and it cannot be denied) that the prosperity of a 
country depends upon the number of its inhabitants who are able and 
willing to bring intelligence, industry, and capital, to the develop- 
ment of its resources, what shall be said of the wisdom of rulers who 
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ingeniously contrived a code to outlaw under the severest penalties a 
class of citizens who had concentrated their energy and their capital on 
the improvement of their country’s soil? Is further evidence needed 
to show that forces, not principles, govern the minds of those who thus 
discharge the trust of political power? Yet partial legislation has 
not contented the favoured class, which languishes under protective 
law and whose self-appointed leaders assert their claim to entire pos- 
session of the soil on the intelligible title of strength and numbers. 

Before leaving the agricultural branch of the subject, a few ques- 
tions might be usefully submitted to these gentlemen. It is their 
avowed intention to expropriate the present race of landowners, 
per fas aut nefas, the latter for preference. Do they intend to retain 
the Land Act in favour of the future tenant? Do they not know 
that there is not a legislature of peasant proprietors in Europe that 
would have listened with patience to the first reading of such a 
measure ? Since the occupier is to own the land he tills, will they 
pass (the necessary complement of this principle) a law that he is to 
till the land he owns? Will they produce a precedent for such a 
proposal in any coherent state, past or present, in Europe or America ? 
Mr. Davitt, indeed, might be honest and consistent enough to bring 
in a bill in the proposed Parliament, providing that no proprietor in 
Ireland should ever let an acre to another man under the heaviest 
penalties. Would he find a seconder? Will a movement, inaugu- 
rated confessedly in pure self-interest, resolve itself into a philosophi- 
cal experiment unknown to any socialistic programme? It requires 
small foresight to predict that the repeal of the Land Act would be 
among the first measures passed by an Irish parliament representa- 
tive of the proprietors of the future. Will these, or those days, be 
considered the golden age of the tenant? To whom will the victim 
of obscure oppression turn? The hour of disillusion would arrive for 
the sufferer, but too late. He would learn that the only liberty the 
franchise could give him was that of choosing his masters, who used 
the key he gave them to open Pandora’s box that they might possess 
themselves of all its doubtful treasures, while not even hope remained 
behind for him. 

Till present difficulties arose, no country in Europe had made 
such comparative progress as Ireland has done within the last 
thirty years, and it may be added that no other country was so 
backward, over the western half of its surface. Yet it had taken 
long previous centuries to loosen the grasp of the dominating evils 
which hindered its advance. The old devastating tribal wars and 
vendettas had been lost even to tradition. The hatreds of race which 
embittered a succeeding age had died out as the generations of con- 
flicting immigrations mingled into common kinship. Factions that 
struggled for religious ascendancy in the slandered name of 
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Christianity were learning that mutual forbearance better became the 
profession. Outside of political distractions, different classes were 
beginning to work together for the common good, and the rights of 
the suffering soil itself, and the need of hearty co-operation to bring 
out its resources, were being recognised. But the elements of evil 
were not yet exhausted. A new enemy seized the poor country by 
the throat, and up to the present has been tightening his grasp. The ~ 
authors of the Land League assert that its method and object were 
originally virtuous. Whether it has outgrown or only developed 
their teachings they dare not condemn it now that it has become, in 
most places, a Camorra as brutal as ever ruled in Calabria by right of 
knife and bludgeon. As certain animals by the warmth and shelter 
of their coats offer a too convenient home to troublesome and destruc- 
tive insects, so does the southern Irish nature by the luxuriance of its 
failings become a ready prey and a docile victim of a social and politi- 
cal parasitism that tends to eat all manliness out of the character, that 
respects no tie or obligation of public or private life, and which (but 
for the presence of another element in the country disliked and 
feared by our late rulers in their madness) would bring on the moral 
dissolution of society. It may be noticed, in passing, that since one 
of the principal functions of this body consists in denouncing and 
executing, if necessary, the most ferocious penalties upon those who 
venture to take vacant farms, the rents demanded must be anything 
but exorbitant where such fierce coercion is required to prevent any- 
one from assuming them. 

It is submitted that a careful study of history would lead to the 
conclusion, which the few previous observations have sought to 
elucidate, that the Irish difficulty is, in its origin, psychological, and 
arises from the fact that their political history for many hundred 
years has not been a just reflex of their inner character and ten- 
dencies, and that therefore the correspondence between their nature 
and their circumstances has been incomplete, and has often led to 
strange aberration. The passionate pride of the people, finding no 
outlet for its aspirations in the absence of a native dynasty, ran riot 
in faction and feud. The warm blood of the Gael has coloured the 
imagination, quickened the pulse, and somewhat disturbed the judg- 
ment of the successive races with which it has mingled. There is 
scarcely an Irishman who has not in some form, at some time or 
other of his life, been a rebel, if only from a love of the picturesque, 
till these last years, in which rebellion has sunk through vulgarism 
into brutality. They took the disease as dogs take the distemper, 
and, generally speaking, were all the better citizens when they had 
got well over it, though some never got the poison out of their 
systems and suffered from permanent bitter fermentation. But since 
the weaker island has long been wedded to the stronger for better for 
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worse, it is criminal madness to talk now of divorce or even of 
separate maintenance in any form. The children of the union have 
the blood of both parents in their veins, and the elder and sensible 
ones will not permit the scandal, though the younger and more irre- 
sponsible members have become enfants terribles through present 
mismanagement. To drive the community back into the Serbonian 
bog just when it was beginning to feel firm ground under foot, with 
the idea of redressing the memory of past wrongs, is the very 
hysteria of sentiment. It is a recognised maxim among all rational 
statesmen in these days, that no country for which they are re- 
sponsible should be cut adrift from controlling power, unless some 
acknowledged and accepted authority be prepared to take the helm. 
There have been epochs in past history when such a course might 
have been taken with less danger of hopeless anarchy than now. 
Moreover the late governmental school of ethics has increased the 
difficulty of any form of rule. The tender sentiment for the will 
of the majority which jealously rejects all legislation that would 
hinder the poor land-leaguer from worrying his loyalist neighbour, 
is in strange contrast with the apathy that proposes to hand over 
suffering human flesh and blood to its tormentors, on the chance that 
entire abandonment to violence may create in them a sense of 
responsibility. Did ever statesmen before so set aside experience, 
and devote themselves, or rather devote others, to such experiment ? 
The provision in the Home Rule Bill for the escape of those who 
had made themselves illustriously obnoxious by impartial adminis- 
tration of justice, showed at least some suspicion that the new order 
of things would be inaugurated like Jack Cade’s republic: “ The 
first thing we do, let’s kill all the lawyers.” 

Nowhere out of England could a Government be found that pro- 
posed to protect society by surrendering the duty of repressing crime. 
America, France, or Germany would establish the reign of law in one 
week, or, if all external interference were withdrawn absolutely, there 
would indeed be a terrible internecine struggle, but the self-righting 
instincts which exist in every civilised land (and which are stronger 
even in Ireland than is allowed to appear) would eventually prevail. 
But the governmental expedient was to launch the ship bottom 
upward and to provide elaborate arrangements for keeping her in 
that position. All the elements of moral power in the country would 
have been underneath and brute force uppermost. The tension of 
such an effort would have split the English ship of state herself from 
stem to stern. Far from adding a volume of Hibernia Pacata, 
History must have opened a new series of Britannia Hibernicata. 

Since it is manifest, as has been set forth, that at the stage which 
the British Constitution has reached political weakness in any class 
brings a heavier penalty than crime, it follows that organized crime 
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becomes a political force, and so we have seen it in the régime of the 
past few years in Ireland. Evil-doers have been a terror to rulers, 
and they have not learned that Ireland despises all rule which is not 
masterful. Yet necessity and suffering have their uses, and the 
tyranny of the Camorra and the connivance of the Government have 
forced into existence, for the first time in Ireland, the real nucleus 
of a nation. A less calamity would scarcely have taught unity of 
country and interest. The doom loudly threatened against one class 
of the community manifestly awaits all, and all who have anything to 
lose are drawing together. Parliamentary institutions have given a 
fictitious importance to the eighty-five gentlemen who represent the 
Camorra, but all the Acts of Parliament in the world cannot con- 
stitute them leaders of the enterprise and strength of the nation, 
Under their régime all securities are heavily depressed. Under their 
régime emigration has increased, not from the congested districts 
whence the political prisoners cannot escape on their own resources, 
but from regions where emigration is an evil, regions where the 
neglected soil bears witness against its occupiers with mute appeal 
for reclamation, regions where population might be increased in com- 
fort on a sound etonomic basis. There are hundreds of thousands of 
acres in the south of Ireland waterlogged and useless which the occu- 
pier might bring into fertility, protected as he is by a Land Act more 
favouring than ever the Dutchmen dreamed of when they said, “‘ Give 
us our Polder laws and we will drain the bog of Allen.” ' 

Humanly speaking, economic laws are inevitable in fixing the 
circumstances and relations of a country. Ireland is the Ultima 
Thule of Western Europe. Out of all reach of America, she must 
gravitate to England financially, socially, and commercially. There 
she finds her markets, from thence must come capital to a large 
extent to aid in development of her resources; and through her 
southern provinces there is ample and profitable room for outlay, 
because they are undeveloped, whenever she can offer, or a united 
Parliament will maintain, the security for enterprise which exists in 
civilised states. The Separatists have come on the scene too late; 
they may rend the empire, but they cannot divide the islands. The 
elections just concluded teach us that the cleavage has gone through 
the United Kingdom as if St. George’s Channel had no existence. 
From Cape Clear to Cape Wrath men have made choice for separa- 
tion or unity. The Loyalists in Cork, in Devonshire, in London, in 
Glasgow were found side by side in recoil from the gulf of disrup- 


(1) A few years since, the writer took ninety acres of swamp from a farmer at more 
than double the rent which the Land Commission would have awarded. It has been 
opened up with drains, and now two acres of it are worth more than the original ninety. 
Nor is there any fear of his rent being raised till a Native Parliament repeals the 
Land Act. 
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tion that has yawned before them. When these islanders stand 
shoulder to shoulder, as they have proved on many a field, they know 
how to die but not to surrender. A Divine authority tells us that a 
threefold cord is not quickly broken. No Act of Parliament could 
settle such a question. The roots of union are deeper than it could 
reach. If ever the sword should be drawn—which may the God of 
peace forbid—those who on either side talk lightly of civil war have 
not counted the cost nor the crime. Regarded from the lowest point 
of view, it would be more disastrous than anything, except, perhaps, 
the anarchy of separation. But if ever the sword should be drawn 
(and those who measure seriously the forces arrayed and the gravity 
of the position cannot place it beyond alternative), the issue would 
not be decided by the result of a battle, not by a campaign, not by a 
war. The Empire would be rent by a convulsion in which the 
fountains of the great deep would be broken up. 

The Separatists have come too late. For eighty years agencies 
have been working for union below the surface of political history 
or the records of governmental failure. Busy hands and hearts have 
been through generations weaving a complex web of affinities, of 
commercial, financial, social, domestic ties between the two islands, 
which binds them indissolubly together. Despairing politicians who 
imagine that the duty of statesmen is only to gratify, never to 
restrain, think they have stopped the mouths of all dissentients by 
challenging them to produce an alternative policy to separation. The 
answer is not far to find. On the last occasion, near a century ago, 
when agitation ended in attempted revolution (for which there were 
some grounds which have not a shadow of existence now), respon- 
sible statesmen were driven to the conclusion that the only way in 
which the play and friction between two governments could be 
avoided was by the substitution of one Imperial rule. Hence came 
the Union. In the midst of a more dangerous crisis now, and just 
breathing freely after an attack which threatened heart and brain, 
the country has recognised the sagacity of former statesmen and has 
endorsed their policy. It remains but to advance on the same lines. 
The time had come for union, then. The present effort to revive 
obsolete antipathies, and to graft on them modern socialistic theories, 
demands fusion. Let Government ratify what private action has 
been effecting. No new law is wanted except for the restraint of 
criminals. 

The remaining portion of the United Kingdom may well accept 
any such common legislation, of which no honest citizen will be 
reminded after once it has passed. It has been shown on the best 
authorities that the extension to Ireland of laws already existing in 
England and Scotland would nearly cover all that is needed. Ame- 
rica has just shown that boycotting is an outrage which cannot be 
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tolerated in a free country. Is freedom less dear to Britain? Are 
British legislators more incapable, or is crime less tangible? Let 
the injury inflicted under this terrorism be appreciated, and full 
compensation awarded on the district by the Judge of Assize or of 
County Courts, and the barbarism will die out. Who would be 
injured by such a law in Great Britain? Let legislators beware of 
further exceptional Land Acts for Ireland if they wish to establish a 
class of peasant proprietors. The sense of ownership is already 
sufficiently confused, and the anticipation of a fresh scramble pre- 
vents all thought of obtaining other people’s property in any other 
way.’ 

The labourers have been forgotten in all the Purchase Acts. It is 
impossible for anyone who estimates their importance in a purely 
agricultural country, and who knows their simple wants, not to 
sympathise with Mr. Jesse Collings’s desire to provide them with a 
supply of milk. No young family can be properly reared without it, 
and the means of obtaining it, under a new régime of peasant pro- 
prietors, should not be left to local option. It could easily be 
provided that any such privilege should be attached to the bond-fide 
status of a labourer, and be forfeited if he degenerated into a squatter. 
On the whole, peasant proprietorship, if honestly brought about, 
would be a political success rather than a social or commercial one. 

If local government is to be established in the United Kingdom, 
the varieties of the spirit of its administration will be greater in 
Ireland than elsewhere. It is probable that in many places outside 
of Ulster it will be used by political cliques for class tyranny. In 
some few districts of the South public spirit will prevail, as it does 
there now in one or two Boards of Guardians. But if the demo- 
ralising influence of exceptional legislation and a weak executive be 
removed, the naturally generous disposition and shrewd understanding 
of the people will be in revolt against mischievous usurpation. 
Indeed, unless Government should desire to distribute lawlessness 
more effectually than the late Home Rule Bill would have done, 
they must withhold any interference by the executive from local 


(1) It is useless to argue with people who base forcible expropriation on grounds 
which would leave no raison d’étre to the new owners. Their Utopia could give no 
title except that of ‘the strong hand uppermost,”’ a sad reversion to type. The social 
catastrophe of 1848 and the Encumbered Estates Act produced as great a redistribution 
of property as any forfeiture and settlement that followed the wars of past centuries. 
The greater proportion of the new owners were small capitalists, men of the people who 
invested their hard earnings in the best security then known, a parliamentary title. The 
same Parliamentary hand that gave them that title took it away afterwards without 
compensation, returning them some half their capital and two-thirds of their income. 
There are large landowners in Ireland whose improving hands are visible to all honest 
eyes, but the bulk of Irish landlords are people of small estates and small incomes— 
poor, honest, inoffensive, suffering subjects of her Majesty, some of them widows, aged 
and infirm. When chivalrous statesmen set out to redress wrong fearlessly, why do 
they not look on these? Are ambition and dyramite too strong for their consciences ? 
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Government Boards in Ireland. If uniformity in this department 
is sought, it would be better to level up the Irish constabulary sys- 
tem into an Imperial force for the United Kingdom, and place it 
under a responsible Minister of Police. Such consolidation would 
correct many existing anomalies in England which hamper justice in 
the pursuit of criminals across local frontiers, and would establish 
uniformity to the benefit of all law-abiding subjects. 

The Imperial Nationality already referred to as existing in Ireland 
will be an increasing power. The true defenders of liberty, they 
must not weaken their position by any violence of act or language. 
Patience and intelligent organization should be the strength of their 
attitude. Every obscure act of lawless local oppression should be 
brought into full public notice as by electric light. The rights and 
liberties of their scattered and poorer brothers of every class and 
denomination should be carefully watched over. There are organi- 
zations in existence, well and ably conceived, eminently lawful and 
constitutional in their nature, which if properly supported, could 
succour and sustain every victim of oppression in the island.’ Every 
luxury should be surrendered to supply funds for these defensive 
corps. Many have already made sacrifices to contribute to them, 
who had not more need of their aid than other citizens of the com- 
monwealth who may consider themselves altogether unconcerned in 
their maintenance. The present depression also demands economy 
and self-denial, to allow the acknowledgment of discriminative obli- 
gations which no just legislation could impose. The leaseholders, 
the élite of the Irish tenantry, ought especially to be considered. It 
may be boldly stated, and can be well sustained, that the principal 
exercise of charity in Ireland towards. the really helpless (outside 
grants in aid of agrarian warfare) has been rendered by the very 
class that is held up to public execration by “ Nationalist” prints and 
orators. The party of order, if it realises its high duty, has shown 
strength and mettle enough to pull the country through on the lines 
of freedom and Imperial solidarity. If honest conviction could be 
polled, it would count many a nominal opponent on its side. If sense 
and courage return truly to England confidence and enterprise may 
again rally in this poor land, as they have rallied after former catas- 
trophes ; but the records of the suffering and bloodshed of these 
last years cannot be effaced from the pages that tell of incompetent 


rule and heartless ambition. 
R. J. Manony. 


(1) The Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union, the Land Corporation, the Property 
Defence Association, the Cork Defence Union. § 
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Wuitst wandering for several winters amongst the peasants who 
sparsely inhabit the islands of the Aigean Sea, I have been enabled 
to collect much from their daily life and agricultural pursuits which 
bears the impress of having been directly inherited from antiquity. 
Religious observances have preserved, perhaps, more that is old, but 
this has been the case everywhere and in every age. I now propose 
to treat more especially the daily routine of the Greek peasant’s life. 
This primitive pastoral life may be studied in the Archipelago in 
either of two ways, by visiting the tiny islets inhabited only by one 
or two families of shepherds, whose intercourse with the outer world 
for generations has been exceedingly limited, or by penetrating into 
the mountain villages of some of the larger islands. 

In my wanderings I have visited several of those tiny islets, but 
of all these none to my mind offered such a complete picture of 
patriarchal life as did a low, bleak islet some twenty miles off the 
coast of Asia Minor, rejoicing in the name of Donkey’s Island 
(Gatharonisi). It is inhabited only by one family, at the head of 
which is a very aged patriarch indeed, called George, who rules over 
twenty-two subjects, that is to say, his wife, six sons, seven 
daughters, and the families of three married sons and one married 
daughter. Only one daughter is married, it must be noticed, the 
other six by a custom existing in these remote corners of the world 
are doomed to single blessedness, for here the matriarchal system is 
still in existence—the eldest daughter inherits all, whilst the sons 
and younger daughters have to look after themselves. Consequently, 
a husband was easily found for old George’s eldest daughter from 
the neighbouring island of Patmos, who was content to leave his 
home with a view to succeeding his father-in-law in Donkey’s Island. 
The family here have everything in common; on feast-days they 
all eat together. Day after day the women sit together at their 
work, sorting grain on low tables, or plying their distaffs ; whilst the 
men tend the five hundred goats which form old George’s flock, or 
till the soil which produces just enough grain and just enough of 
everything for the wants of the islanders. They possess one caique, 
in which they visit from time to time the villages of the neighbour- 
ing islands, to sell their cheeses and salted dairy produce. This is 
their only communication with the outer world, and on their return 
journey they bring back various European productions, with which 
to delight their womankind, and barrels of water, for Donkey’s 
Island has no wells, and water for drinking purposes has to be 
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fetched from without. Once a year the Turkish tax-collector pays them 
a visit, and extorts from them so much money that they can barely 
live. Old George is the very picture of a patriarch, with his brown 
homespun clothes, untanned pigskin shoes, and long grey beard, as 
he sits basking in the sun before his cottage. His word is law on 
Donkey’s Island, and his sons dare not so much as smoke in his 
presence. The various families live in a cluster of wretched hovels, 
adjoining which is the dairy and enclosure for the goats. After the 
morning milking they put the milk into large cauldrons, underneath 
which they light a brushwood fire; as it thickens they take out the 
curd with a reed basket, shaped like a jelly bag, and then press it 
into the tyrobolion, or wicker basket, exactly like the tyrobolia or 
cheese baskets described by Homer in the Odyssey. From this 
basket the cheese gets a pretty pattern outside ; it is then salted, and 
is ready for sale. Into the boiling whey, when the cheese is all made, 
they cast a little more milk, and the curd of this makes what they 
call “ myzethra,” delicious when eaten fresh with a little honey to 
sweeten it, as we had it in Donkey’s Island—“ food for the gods,” as 
they often call it. All their implements are primitive ; large gourds 
are used for milking, the seething cauldron is stirred whilst the milk 
is thickening with a large vine branch (rapax7ijs), with the tendrils 
knotted together at one end. The spoon for stirring and skimming 
the myzethra is made of a vine tendril, twisted round and plaited with 
esparto grass. They are very pious, too, and never begin to extract 
the curd without making the sign of the cross three times over the 
cauldron with this spoon. 

There is one little church in a remote corner of the island, and 
once a year a priest is brought from Samos to “make a liturgy ”’ 
therein, and to do anything in the way of baptisms or exorcisms that 
may be required of him. He usually remains several days on the 
island, and his duties are many, for the performance of which he 
receives a handsome sum, equivalent to four pounds. Probably in 
England he would be ducked in a horsepond as a sorcerer, but in 
remote corners of Greece the priests are poor and the people credu- 
lous, so they are glad to earn an honest penny by incantations. The 
priest who visits Donkey’s Island assists the islanders in their 
endeavours to keep the eagles from their flocks, by binding to a tree 
various silken knots, and muttering strange incantations as he does 
80, which generally depict Christ and the Saints at supper. During 
the meal Christ notices that St. Mammas, the modern Pan, the pro- 
tector of flocks, is weeping and refusing food; and on being asked 
why, he replies, “because the eagles have carried off a kid.”’” Then 
Christ tells him to bind silk toa tree “that the bird's beak and talons 
may be bound.” Binding is the spirit of the modern Greek charm. 
They bind diseases to trees; they bind fleas, bugs, and lice outside 
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their houses, or rather they make ineffectual attempts to do so; and 
the shepherds of Donkey’s Island are careful to bind beneath the knee 
of a ram or he-goat the bone of a fish or hare, which they believe is 
effectual in preventing the offspring from being carried off by robbers. 
The priest before he takes his departure is called upon to bless the 
flocks and the crops, to exorcise rats, mice, and other vermin from 
the barn; in fact, his £4 is well earned. 

Old Eirinié, the aged wife of the patriarch, is the recognised 
physician of the community ; and during our stay on Donkey’s Island 
we heard from her lips many wonderful charms. She reminded us 
forcibly of the sorceress Simatha, as described by Theocritus, who 
could reveal the future from the flutterings of birds, and weave spells 
to bring back a faithless lover. She has her own peculiar cures for 
all diseases, for the spleen, for the chest, for fevers, and if she does 
not understand the nature of the ailment she says it comes from the 
evil eye, and in this case, says she, “ you must take a basin and fill it 
with sea or salt water, go down to the shore, and pour it into the 
sea; then fill it again forty times, and as you go away walk back- 
wards, sprinkling handfuls of the water around you as you do so, and 
the evil will be cured.” One day she told us, in solemn tones, how 
once their flocks had been bewitched by those uncanny night birds 
which they call cxatomovAca, and which are supposed to have been 
hatched by a witch, by keeping the eggs in her bosom for forty days. 
They fly only at night, and I strongly suspect they are bats, but 
when they settle on a house the milk leaves the udders of the flocks 
of the owners, and is transported to those that the witch wishes to 
fill. When this calamity befell the Donkey Islanders they straight- 
way sent to Samos for a priest, regardless of expense. 

Then again, I spent some time in a shepherds’ village on the 
island of Karpathos, high up amongst the mountains. Karpathos 
is perhaps the most isolated of the larger islands, being situated 
betwixt Crete and Rhodes, from which it is divided by two 
dangerous seas only to be crossed in small sailing-boats. The 
shepherds’ village we visited is in the most remote corner of this 
island, with lovely views around and panoramas on all sides over 
the island-dotted sea. The shepherds speak a dialect rich in old 
classical words which have survived here alone. Their mules 
they call their “possessions,” and they are ignorant of the word 
usually made use of by the modern Greeks ; their goats they call their 
“ thousands,” a word suggestive at once of patriarchal life, and flocks 
which could not be counted for multitude. These goats are classified 
according to their distinctive marks, and in the names used to dis- 
tinguish these classes we found words which appear now only in 
Liddell and Scott. The shepherds and their families for the greater 
part of the year dwell in caves high up in the mountains, and die in 
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them like their goats, with this difference only, that their friends do 
not allow their bones to bleach in the sun, though they inter them with- 
out any religious ceremony ; they wail over them a great deal and 
wait for the religious part of the business until a priest chances to 
pass that way. For the three months of winter they reside in the 
village, which is composed of small homesteads or mandras, probably 
like that in which the herd of Ulysses dwelt in Ithaca. Each house 
is a low cabin, to enter which you have to stoop, and consists of one 
room only, where cattle and people live together. It is built of large 
stones without cement, and through the cracks the north wind whistles 
horribly. Across the roof is a beam, the top of which serves as the 
cupboard. There is a place for a fire, but no outlet for smoke ; some 
brushwood laid on stones is the family bed, and the floor in wet 
weather is inches deep in slush and filth. The summer spent in the 
caves and in the open air must be a delightful change from this. 
Sometimes you may see a serpent in these cottages, which is never 
disturbed, but deemed the genius Joci, just as in ancient days if a 
serpent was found in a house an altar was erected to it, and it was 
esteemed a symbol of happiness, and there are invisible serpents too 
they say, which bring good when blessed, but when driven away by 
neglect cause the destruction of houses, and thus they account for the 
Greek ruins in their midst. They look upon the green lizards 
which run over their walls with a very different eye. The idea pre- 
vails that it is from eating these that serpents derive their venom, 
so they kill lizards whenever they can, and it is thought that 
whoever succeeds in killing forty of them is sure to go to heaven, 
having saved so many men from poison. 

I visited many families in their mountain caves, which are 
deliciously cool in the summer heats, and the mud floors are scarcely 
ever dry. Stone benches are put along the sides covered with dairy 
produce ; in one corner is the oven, where the new milk is simmering 
all day. When the family goes out to attend the flocks, a lot of 
prickly brushwood is placed at the cave’s mouth; no other door is 
needed. The mountains of Karpathos are exceedingly high, rivalling 
those of the neighbouring Crete, and a story of a golden treasure on 
the slopes of Mount Lastos curiously reminds one of a similar legend 
told in ancient times in Crete. It is now said there must be gold up 
there, because the teeth of their flocks are often tinged with gold 
after browsing on this mountain. The shepherds wear sandals of 
untanned ox hide—just a flat piece of leather fastened by thongs to 
the feet; these are most comfortable for long mountain journeys, 
and exactly the same that Homer describes. The peasant’s wife is 
but a chattel, to be hounded and worked like a slave. She waits 
upon her husband, but never eats with him. She is a pitiable object, 
much as she must have been in the time of Hesiod, who con- 
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sidered it the worst feature of a bad wife to sit at meals with her 
lord. Hesiod’s advice to a young man starting in life would apply 
to a Karpathiote to-day: ‘‘ You must begin with a house, a wife, an 
ox, and a plough.” The women almost invariably have their faces 
covered all but the eyes. This, I am inclined to believe, is not a 
Turkish, but an ancient Greek custom, for in an island like Karpathos, 
which has only been two hundred years under Turkish rule, and on 
which a Turkish woman has doubtless never stepped, it is not likely 
that the fashion has been borrowed from them. An Italian traveller 
in the Middle Ages tells us how Greek women never went out of 
doors in broad daylight, and were never seen in public. Michael 
Psellos, the best authority on Byzantine customs in the eleventh 
century, tells us how his mother wore a veil to hide her face from 
the gaze of men, and how the officials in attendance on the Empress 
Zoe and Theodora never raised their eyes from the ground, out of 
respect to the sex of their rulers. Thus did Penelope walk, followed 
by two women, and her face covered with a magnificent veil. 

In the village each house has its threshing-floor attached, and 
close to each threshing-floor are curious round holes in the ground, 
called dakkoi, in which the farmer stores his grain. When dug, 
they cover the inside of these holes with straw, and on this they pile 
up the grain so as to form a cone-shaped mound ; this they cover 
with straw, and on the top put some brushwood, and then pad the 
whole down with earth, so that the rain never penetrates. This is a 
very ancient method of storing grain, and is peculiar now to this 
spot. Ancient Greek husbandmen called these holes o:poi. 

Not far from the threshing-floor reposes their primitive plough, a 
plough such as Homer would have seen if he had not been blind. 
The chief requisite for a Karpathiote plough is a tree with a trunk 
and two branches: one branch serves.as a tail, whilst the other, tipped 
with the share, penetrates the ground, and the trunk serves as the 
pole. Sometimes there are slight improvements on this primitive 
instrument, but not often ; its chief merit is that it is so light that 
the farmer can carry it over his shoulder as he drives his bullocks 
before him to their work. They never care about making deep 
furrows, and they never make straight ones. The ploughman begins 
his day by ploughing a circle, over which he goes, round and round 
and across, in a careless fashion, till his task is done. The share is a 
pointed cylindrical bit of iron in no way altered from those that are 
found of ancient days. A Karpathiote peasant has a great veneration 
for his share; it is handed down from father to son, and from plough 
to plough. When a marriage takes place, the mother of the bride- 
groom meets the happy pair on the threshold of their new home on 
their return from church, and there she gives them what is called the 
“incense of the share ;” that is to say, she puts into the iron some 
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ashes from the hearth and waves them about in front of the young 
couple, after the fashion of the priest in church. This is supposed to 
insure for them strength like the iron of the share, and industrious 
habits such as former owners of the share have displayed. There 
is usually a sort of shed against each cottage, where rude tools 
are kept—wooden spades, a pickaxe, and perhaps a saw. On the 
wall of the shed hangs what the owner calls his @Xaxi, that is to say 
his @vAaxi, or skin in which the grain they want for household con- 
sumption is kept. You find in Aristotle exactly the same name for 
exactly the same article. 

These peasants do not often go to the neighbouring village of 
Olympus from their mountain hamlet. This village, which contains 
about a thousand inhabitants, and is itself replete with old-world 
customs, is to them the centre of the world and dissipation ; but they 
generally contrive to go on the 11th of September, the day of the 
raising of the cross, and then they take with them a bundle tied up 
in a white handkerchief. This they hang on the tripod on which the 
tray for holding the cross is put, and they do not remove it until the 
cross is elevated. The handkerchief contains corn, barley, beans, 
two roses, figs, garlic, and a little beeswax. When the time for 
sowing seed has come, they rub a little of the garlic on the foreheads 
of their oxen, and say as they do so, “‘ May you, my oxen, and may 
you, my family, be strong! May the fruits of the earth be blessed!” 
The roses are broken up and scattered about the first field which is 
sown that year, as a sure emblem of abundance and success, and all 
the rest of the contents of the handkerchief are thrown into the earth. 
A strict fast is maintained all day, and in doing this undoubtedly 
they perpetuate the old sacrifices ([Ipoypdora) before the sowing of 
seed to ensure a productive harvest. 

In the village of Olympus much of the primitive old life is left. 
The men carry the thick hair garments which their wives weave at 
home, they wear their hair long and shaggy, and they govern them- 
selves by a sort of parliament, which meets once a year in the village 
church. We were present at one of these meetings, and were struck 
by the deference shown to the elders and the attention which the 
younger men paid to the words which fell from their mouths. At 
their feasts the same deference to old age is manifest; the elders sing 
first those idyls which are only found on Karpathos, and are of a 
genuine archaic type. Very few of them can write or read, and any 
one that does so is honoured at once with the title of Diakos, or deacon, 
and is a person of great importance at the assemblies, for he it is who 
keeps the minutes, and can write down pretty nearly what he pleases, 
sitting cross-legged, with the inkstand on the ground before him. 
By the stream which flows down a narrow valley from Olympus to 
the sea, great reeds grow which are often used for the ceilings of 
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their flat-roofed houses and for hedges. This they call vap0yxa 
(vapOné), a survival of the old word for the reed by which Prometheus 
brought down fire from heaven. And one can easily imagine the 
origin of this myth by watching the customs of to-day. A peasant 
housewife of Olympus, who wishes to carry a light from one house to 
another, will put the embers into one of these reeds to prevent it 
being extinguished. 
On the remote island of Amorgos, the bulwark of the modern 
kingdom of Greece in the Archipelago, we had ample opportunity 
afforded us for watching the cultivation of the vine, and the many 
ceremonies connected with it, which have been doubtless handed 
down from antiquity. The hoe which they used for tilling their 
vineyards here is different from that used in any other island ; it is 
two-pronged, and is still called a é/«Aa, an obvious contraction of the 
name used by Sophocles, ééAAa, to express the same tool. On 
the occasion of planting a vineyard, an Amorgiote landowner holds 
a sort of Bacchic festival. After morning prayer in the church on 
one of the many festivals of the Virgin, he calls together fifty or 
more men, according to the size of the vineyard he intends to plant. 
To each man he hands a spade and a hoe, and then he fills skins with 
wine and brings out joints of goat’s flesh, which have been roasted 
for the occasion, and this improvised company start off in high glee, 
singing as they go, preceded by a standard-bearer holding a white 
banner. The vineyard must be planted in one day, and during the 
interval for rest at mid-day, they consume the wine and the flesh. In 
the evening they return to the owner’s house and have a regular 
symposium. ‘To see the Greek islanders in their element, you must 
be present at one of these feasts. They sing part-songs to the tune 
of a lyre with considerable pathos, with their arms around each 
others’ necks, and clapping their great hands now and again as an 
accompaniment to the music. After each song the host fills up the 
glasses, and it is a recognised duty on these occasions to get drunk. 
Co-operative work on this printiple is very common. When winter 
sets in, the husbandmen meet together to assist each other at the 
forges in preparing their implements of husbandry for the coming 
season, the sole payment being a symposium given by each land- 
owner in turn. In Karpathos houses are built on this principle: 
wood is carried up from the shore, stones are brought, and when 
the house is finished the relatives bring presents of food for the table 
which is to be spread for those who have taken a part in its erection. 
Some of the islands, especially Euboea and those contiguous to the 
mainland, indulge in the abominable luxury of resinated wine ; that 
is to say, the wine is put into barrels with resin in it, with a view to 
preserve it, and this gives a very strong flavour of varnish to the 
beverage. The Greeks love this wine, and it acts as a strong and 
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refreshing tonic in hot weather. Foreigners, as a rule, are rather 
doubtful about its excellence, though I do not think the flavour is 
worse than that which beer must present when drunk for the first 
time. The custom is by no means modern. Plutarch (Quest, Nat. x.) 
tells us how the ancients put sea-water into their wine to give it 
a flavour, and he also tells us that the casks were smeared inside with 
pitch, and that the Eubeans actually did put resin into their wine 
to flavour it. 

In some of the fishing villages on the coasts I came across much 
that savoured of antiquity in the traditional manner in which the 
Greek islanders catch their fish : when fishing for shell-fish, pinnas, 
octopodia, and such things, they have a long trident, not exactly like 
the one Poseidon was supposed to wield, for it has sometimes as many 
as eleven prongs, but still it bears as its name the old word x«ayaé, from 
ayacow, to brandish, which in classical Greek was used to describe 
a vine-pole, the shaft of a spear, and the tiller of the rudder. 
Fishermen from the island of Hydra make bulwarks of wattled osiers 
instead of canvas, of the Avyapia, or agnus castus, of Dioscurides, 
which grows in the dry beds of mountain torrents, and which is used 
for hampers and numerous articles of household use. Such must have 
been the bulwarks which Ulysses made for his two-decked raft when 
he left the charmed island of Calypso. In many of the islands they 
are very expert in fishing for the scaros, and catch them still after 
the fashion that Oppian sings of in his poem on fishing. The scaros 
is by nature a most affectionate fish, and will risk anything to save 
a female friend. Taking advantage of this propensity, the expert 
fisherman secures a female fish and fastens her to a line; if dead he 
artfully bobs her up and down so as to assume the appearance of life, 
and to rescue her male scari rush in shoals, and these another man 
easily catches with a net. Tunny-fishing generally takes place in May, 
and they use for it nets with large openings and thick string. They 
select a bay with a convenient promontory, from a post on which 
they fasten their nets, while they row out to a rock in the sea; here 
they leave a man, and return to shore by a roundabout route, carry- 
ing a string with them by which they can pull in their net as soon 
as the man on the rock announces the arrival of the fish. This is 
the plan Aristotle describes in his book on animals. If the market 
is overstocked with tunny, they drive the fish into a creek by throw- 
ing stones at them, and fasten up the entrance with brambles, and 
here they keep them until they are required. Fishermen are very 
superstitious in their way; those of Melos believe in an ogre called 
Vanis, a being with goat’s feet and human body—a satyr, in short, 
who dwells at the end of a certain promontory, which they pass on 
going out of their harbour. They always throw a bit of bread into 
the water as they go by, that Vanis may eat and send them fish in 
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return, Fishermen tell you, too, terrible stories of those’ weird 
lights which appear at the mast-head during a storm, and which 
they call Telonia, demons of the air to be exorcised by magic words, 
by shooting, or by the beating of brass instruments. In their songs 
they personify them as birds of evil omen, which settle on the masts 
of modern caiques, just as they settled on the masts of wandering 
Ulysses. I have seen lunatics in the islands who are said to have 
lost their reason whilst at sea through these uncanny creatures. 

Many were the festivals, and many were the games we witnessed 
in our island wanderings, and many were the parallels we found 
amongst these to the festivals and games of antiquity. On the Ist 
of March, in Samos and other islands, they still have what is 
called a swallow festival. Small bands of youngsters go wandering 
from house to house, singing and begging at each door on this day ; 
for the occasion they borrow the church cross, which they adorn 
with flowers, but I was told that in some places they carry a stick, 
on the top of which is a rude representation of a swallow. At each 
house they receive some trifle for their basket—eggs, bread, and so 
forth—and at each door they sing a song, the burthen of which 
is the departure of winter, and the reappearance of swallows 
with spring. This is an obvious remnant of the swallow-feasts 
(xeAéoviopoia) of ancient days, when revellers went around to 
collect “little gifts for the swallows,” as Athenceus tells us. The 
Ist of May is another favourite festival day amongst the island 
peasantry. On this day they hang out garlands of flowers from 
their windows, and bunches of unripe grapes and ears of rapidly 
ripening corn. This seems as if it were a sort of dim relic of a feast 
in honour of Demeter, and recalls the old custom of #poav@ca, when 
at springtide the women of the Peloponnese dressed themselves in 
flowers and held festival. 

A curious instance of the tenacity of these old customs in remote 
places is to be found in Karpathos, where the inhabitants celebrate 
New Year’s Day twice, once on the Ist of September, and once on 
the ordinary first of the year. The Ist of September was the first of 
the old Byzantine year, and on this day Karpathiote women at dawn 
wash the streets with water, which is brought from a certain sacred 
well; they likewise wash their houses, and no one may enter the 
houses until after the ceremony except the person who has been sent 
for the jug of sacred water, and who receives in return a present of 
figs and bread. They spread the leaves of a rose, which has been 
blessed in church, on the floor, and wish each other many years, as 
the master of the house says, “May you, my family, be healthy, 
and may money be showered into my house like the leaves of this 
rose.” On the usual New Year’s Day, they go through the same cere- 
mony of washing and wishing prosperity, only if the day is wet the 
street cleansing is omitted. 
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On their many festivals and saints’ days, the Greek islanders are 
the most enthusiastic players of games. Some of these are wild, 
some of them are amusing, and some can be distinctly traced to 
antiquity, as probably all could if we had ample records to go upon. 
At Easter-time the maidens of many islands have the game of swing 
(cova). They hang a rope from one wall of the narrow village 
street to the other ; on this they put some clothes to form a seat, and 
two maidens seated side by side, facing in opposite directions, swing, 
and as they swing they sing local ditties, plaintive for the most part, 
and in a high shrill voice. Aware of this, the young men try to 
pass by, and are called upon for a toll of a copper apiece, a song, 
and a swing. They generally sing such words as these, “The gold 
is swung, the silver is swung, and swung too is my love with the 
golden hair,” to which the maiden replies, ‘“‘ Who is it that swings 
me, that I may gild him with my favour, that I may work him a fez 
all covered with pearls?’’ Having paid his copper, the youth is 
allowed to pass, and another comes by and does likewise. These 
games at Volatha, in Karpathos, take place on the Sundays in Lent, 
when the young men who are at home from their work on this day 
can be present. We are strangely reminded of the game of swing 
which the maidens of Athens played in remembrance of the death 
of Erigone, who hung herself from a tree, when they sang plain- 
tive ditties in honour of her name, and garlanded themselves with 
flowers, whereas now they sing solemn ditties about the passion and 
resurrection of our Lord. 

Amongst the games played by the boys of Samos, I saw one 
which bore a curious resemblance to single-wicket cricket; they call 
it “ball,” o@aipos. There are five players on each side ; one side is 
in, the other fields; the one who is in defends his wicket, a stone 
erected on the grass, with his hand; when he hits the ball he does 
not run, but counts one when the ball is sent beyond a certain boun- 
dary line they have; if the ball hits the stone he is out. In the 
mountain villages of Samos may still be traced in various forms the 
ancient game of éaxtvAwy émadAaéis, which we can see depicted for 
us on a vase in the Munich Museum. It exists still in Italy under 
the name of morra, but in its simplest form it has survived in Samos. 
We saw two little boys playing together, one leant against a wall 
head downwards, the other placed his two fists one above the other 
on his playfellow’s back ; “‘ which hand is uppermost ?”’ he cried ; the 
other guessed : “ no, it isn’t,” was gener.lly the reply, accompanied by 
a pretty sharp smack. A more elaborate form of this game is when 
two boys, leap-frog fashion, stoop down, the foremost against the wall 
and the hindermost holding him; a third boy leaps on the back of 
the nearest to him, extends a certain number of fingers and cries 
“how many fingers in the air?” the front boy has to guess, and if 
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wrong receives a smack from the rider. Not only amongst boys is 
this a popular game, but oca, “ how many,” is a favourite game at 
village feasts. Six men were playing it when I saw it, three on 
each side; the three on one side were called the beasts of burden 
(ra{wa), that is to say, they turned their backs to the other three, 
who jumped upon them. Having done this one of the riders put 
one hand over the eyes of his “‘ beast of burden,” and held the other 
in the air, and as he did so extended some fingers and closed others, 
and cried, mooa—how many? If the beast of burden is stupid in 
guessing the right number of fingers extended, he receives sundry 
boxes on the ears, and general rough treatment from his rider, 
amidst the laughter and jeering of the bystanders. When all 
three beasts of burden have guessed aright, they change places with 
their riders, who have to guess in their turn. 

In their medical lore, the Greek peasants of the present day retain 
a close resemblance to their ancestors. Various quacks and charms 
were held as secrets in families, and known to old women only, who 
performed them, and it is precisely the same now. Old witch-like 
women are the recognised village doctors; they pretend to drive out 
diseases, by muttering incantations, or by passes with a sickle, the 
point of which has been dipped in honey. Sudden illnesses, espe- 
cially epilepsy, “‘ the sacred disease of the ancients,” are attributed 
to the direct influence of the devil, and the usual cure for these is to 
burn incense morning and evening at cross roads, which ceremony 
must be performed for forty days, and concluded by a priest reading 
an “ office,” while the sufferer must wear the priest’s sacred girdle. 
Many believe that the devil can be propitiated by lighting a candle 
to his honour in church. The idea is prevalent that if you light 
a candle to the devil, the demons of the lower air will be so much 
astonished at the unexpected compliment, that they will hasten 
to perform the behests of the lighter. For a similar reason, doubt- 
less, in many places the devil is called “the good man” («aXos 
avOpwros), for the same love of euphemisms is exhibited nowadays 
that gave the name of Eumenides to the Furies. Many unpleasant 
diseases bear euphemistic names. The small-pox is called the 
evoyia; a child’s colic is called “its sweet,” and minor diseases go 
by the name of the “ unintentionals.” The doctors in these villages 
have a hard time, they say, to contend with superstitions as black 
as ever they were in pagan days. What can they do when people 
affirm that a sprain is caused by the ill-will of a nereid, a demon of 
the air, and that a prayer and a candle to the Blessed Virgin is a 
far more effectual cure than any of his embrocations ? 

J. Turopore Benr. 
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Tue happy month has again arrived which opens for so many that 
chance of fresh delight, that prospect of renewed health which are 
offered by the joyous yearly holiday. It seems clear that, especially 
for brain-workers, a holiday on the Continent affords the strongest 
mental alterative and the most thorough change. When a cultured 
mind in a moderately healthy body takes its holiday, its two great 
needs are alterative and excitement, and nowhere can these require- 
ments be better met than in the playground of Europe—-Switzer- 
land, a country which is thoroughly well adapted to the needs of the 
tourist traveller, while it is specially designed for the mountaineer. 
Happily, tourist and mountaineer can journey together, for a long 
distance at least, hand-in-hand; the ice-axe and the alpenstock may 
take many charming walks together, just as a man and an angel may 
pace side by side discoursing affably and in thorough good fellow- 
ship, until they reach the base of the highest heights. At that point 
they must necessarily separate, since the man must remain upon the 
flat earth, while the higher creature is compelled to ascend to heaven. 
Even to the tourist traveller Switzerland, the land of mountains, is 
rendered interesting and romantic by the adventures of the moun- 
taineer, for is not the mountaineer the conqueror of all those huge 
and awful peaks which always fill the thought of the sojourner in 
Switzerland? Yes, it is the mountaineer who, through danger and 
through difficulty, has mastered those mighty hills which look so 
inaccessible and impregnable, which seem as if they were—as indeed 
they are—so terrible and so perilous. The intelligent tourist owes 
much to the hardy mountaineer. Amid such majestic scenery man 
would shrink into insignificance if it were not for those brave and 
active heroes who have planted a flag on every summit, and who 
have lent to the stern and awful mountains the romance of moun- 
taineering. It is not only for his own delight that the moun- 
taineer climbs: he adds to the happiness of every tourist. 
Mountaineers are very few, tourists are very many; but every 
tourist is elevated, in fancy, to a higher height of rapture, when, 
as he looks upon a massive cluster of snow-giants, or surveys 
some unique Jétun, as, for instance, the Matterhorn, he thinks, 
“fellow-men have stood upon all those thickly-grouped summits, 
and on that soaring crest which seems to pierce the sky ; and these 
brave and happy fellow-creatures, modest and affable, sunburnt and 
scarred, reside in the hotel, eat at the same fable d’héte, refer diffi- 
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dently to their arduous feats, and even take ladies on to the 
glaciers on some quiet day in the Alps.” 

The tourist may profitably visit many places in the fair land of 
Switzerland, but it is good to select certain main centres and to devote 
to them sufficient time and attention. As places of supreme interest 
I always advise Zermatt, Grindelwald, and Chamouni. They have 
all the usual Swiss attractions, and possess the distinctive advantage 
(the glory of Switzerland being its mountains) of being mountain- 
eering centres for three great ranges of greatest hills. Zermatt is the 
place for the Monte Rosa range ; Grindelwald is the village which 
commands the great Oberland cluster of mountains, while Chamouni 
is the point of departure for the mighty chain of Mont Blanc. The 
tourist who stops at these three places finds himself at the foot of 
such mountains as the Matterhorn, the Rothhorn, Monte Rosa, the 
Weisshorn, the Dent Blanche, the Schreckhorn, the Wetterhorn, the 
Eiger, and the Ménch, the great massif of lofty Mont Blanc, and 
the noblest views of these giant ranges are to be obtained from 
Zermatt, Chamouni, Grindelwald, and from many points of view 
immediately in the vicinity of the three villages. The hotels at all 
three are very good ; indeed, at Zermatt, Herr Seiler and his amiable 
wife, the best hotel-keepers in Switzerland, make all their English 
guests extremely comfortable, and there are nowhere in Switzerland 
nicer hotels than those of Herr Seiler, both in Zermatt itself and on the 
high plateau of the New Riffel. The railway journey out to Swit- 
zerland is, I think, a disagreeable necessity, but the preferable route 
seems to me to be that which passes Pontarlier and ends at Lausanne. 
If you leave Paris by the night train, you wake, in the thin delicate 
air of morning, among the Jura hills, and as the train winds and 
whirls round sharp curves, you have charming views of wooded hills 
and of green country. Of course the tourist may desire to see the 
white lake-city of Geneva ; and, if so, he can as easily go there as he 
can to Lausanne; but if Geneva has once been seen, it is better to 
strike Lake Leman lower down. From Geneva you can go by a high 
road, and by a diligence, to Chamouni, but if you can walk I can 
show you a more excellent way. At Geneva or at Lausanne you can 

take the steamboat to Bouveret, and once there you are at the begin- 
ning of the valley of the Rhone. The paddles of the steamboat vex 
and fret the bright waters of the lovely lake. You touch sometimes 
at little wooden piers, and catch glimpses of quiet holiday resorts. 
You see Ouchy and Vevay, close upon the margin of the clear waters, 
with their huge hotels of luxury and splendour. You can look from 
Lausanne upon those hills of Savoy on which Gibbon so often gazed 
during his labours upon his great work, and especially on that 
memorable night on which his pen traced the last words of his mighty 
labour. You see Montreux, which, as the lake narrows about that 
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part of it, commands a very fine view of dusky hills with an irregular 
sky-line; and you pass picturesque Chillon, with its grey-white 
walls sinking sheer into the deep calm of the shining water, while 
its stones seem to echo the song of Byron. The tall hills descend 
sheer into the limpid lake, and the indented coast-line casts upon the 
waters soft shadows which wave with the wave. At sunset the sky 
is flushed with orange and with purple, and all the gorgeous hues of 
an almost Italian sky are reflected in the broad mirror of bright 
water. On the side opposite to the higher hills, gentle slopes are 
fair with bright green of vineyards. The tourist who sees, for the 
first time, the lake of Geneva, will look, and long, and love. There 
is a quiet luxury of excitement without exercise in voyaging in the 
level steamboats on calm Swiss lakes—as on those also of Lucerne and 
of Thun—which present a shifting panorama of hill and river 
scenery ; but yet I have seen, on the Lake of Geneva, rough water 
and sea-sick passengers. 

At the end of Lake Leman begins the valley of the Rhone. George 
Eliot says that the very sunshine seems dreary amid the desolation 
of ruin and of waste in this long, marshy, squalid valley. There is 
now, happily, a railroad from Bouveret to Brieg, but I remember the 
time when there was no railroad, and when you had to drive all the 
long way, uphill, over a hot and dusty road, through bad swamp 
malaria, and through a sad valley of the shadow of death, sickness, 
and ruin. And yet on either side of this weary valley are noble 
ranges of grand mountains and hill resorts of charm and health. 
On the north side lie, high up, the 7Zggischhorn, the Bel Alp, the 
Rieder Alps, and such mountains as the Jungfrau, the Aletschhorn, 
the Finsteraarhorn ; while, on the south, lies that glorious range 
which includes, amid so many others, the mighty Matterhorn. 

Say that you want to get to Chamouni. Well, stop at Vernayaz, 
where there is a capital hotel, and then walk, over a low pass, by 
Trient, the Finhaut, and Chatelard, to Argentiéres, and thence to 
Chamouni. I have done this delightful walk several times, and can 
warmly recommend it. 

Once as we approached Argentiéres on an autumn day it befell that 
there was a heavy snow-storm, and all the terrible aiguilles of the 
great chain rose dark and menacing, and soaring to unusual height, 
in the grey-white light of whirling snow-mist wreaths, which swept 
airily across their bulk, till the sharp points darted up to the lowering 
sky with the grandeur of ideal altitude and the terror of storm- 
swollen bulk. 

But now we want to get to Zermatt, which is, perhaps, the most 
attractive place in all the mountain region. If you wish to go to 
Grindelwald, your best route is by towered Thun and its lake, and 
you attain to these by way of Berne: but for Zermatt you leave the 
train at Visp. 
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Visp is a squalid little Italian-looking town with bad air, and 
with doubtful drainage—not good to tarry at. But as you look south- 
ward you see far off one splendid snow-peak, which suggests many 
more, and which is the Brunegghorn. From Visp to St. Nicholas no 
carriage can drive. You must go on foot, on a mule, or in a chaise-d- 
porteurs, From St. Nicholas you can drive on wheels to Zermatt. 
The distance from Visp to Zermatt is about six-and-twenty miles ; 
the way is steep, and long, and tends always uphill, but I have 
walked the whole distance in six hours. 

In the hot hours of the day the long valley is sometimes very hot. 
As you tramp along, with a pleasant companion—may every reader 
have one pleasant companion, if not more, here, as in other parts of 
Switzerland—you look out rather eagerly for the bright copper spire 
of St. Nicholas. It comes at last, and you gladly rest and lunch in 
a fair hotel. Then on again, walking or driving, until about a mile 
before you reach Zermatt you see, all at once, at a turning of the 
road, the Matterhorn. I do not envy the man who is not struck and 
impressed by the first sight, even if he have seen it many times 
before, of this unique, this terrible, this most ideal pyramid. I have 
seen it very often, and have ascended to its crest; but I never again 
see it as I approach dear old Zermatt without emotion. Next comes the 
“ High Street ” of the burnt-sienna village, studded with huge white 
hotels. The pavement of this causeway is composed of pebbles, which 
are like stone eggs half buried in the earth. I love best the old 
mountaineers’ hospice, the Monte Rosa Hotel; but there are two 
newer and larger caravansarais. These new hostelries have no romance, 
no history, no associations—the Monte Rosa is full of memories and 
is rich with death. 

Mountaineers have started from it to do, sometimes for the first time, 
the lofty, dangerous mountains which surround Zermatt, and corpses 
have been borne back to it in sad procession. The most terrible 
tragic romance of the Alps is that first ascent of the dread Matter- 
horn which cost so many lives so sadly. The men went from the 
Monte Rosa Hotel, and the dead bodies of four were brought back 
to it. Look at the monuments in the little churchyard, or indeed 
in the two burying-grounds. Cemeteries in Switzerland are strewn 
thickly with our English dead. Mountaineering has its deadly 
dangers. 

Few countries have attracted more, or more illustrious tourist 
visitors, than has Switzerland, and one of the most illustrious, per- 
haps the most illustrious of these, was Goethe. He visited the land 
of mountain and of lake, of peak and of pass, before the era of high 
mountaineering had begun ; although, in 1787, de Saussure (accom- 
panied by his servant and eighteen guides) reached the summit of 
Mont Blanc. Goethe’s letters show that he visited parts of Switzer- 
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land, and remained there so late in the season as the month of 
November, in the year 1779. In October of that year he called 
upon de Saussure, and obtained advice as regards routes to be fol- 
lowed ; but there is no record of any conversation between the poet 
and the savant on the subject of the savant’s projected scheme for the 
ascent of the monarch of mountains. Goethe himself seems to have felt 
no impulse towards real mountaineering, nor is it wonderful that in 
1779 he should have regarded the higher peaks as unattainable. 
It was, also, very late in the year, and the great German was well 
contented with what are now termed low passes. As was natural, 
the magnificent spectacle of vast ranges of snow-mountains awoke 
the highest enthusiasm in the grand poet-heart of Goethe. Mind 
and soul were alike filled and uplifted, and he lived in a constant 
rapture of delight. He felt that, in Switzerland, nature was 
so overpowering that humanity was dwarfed beside her; and 
among the hills, he paid less than his usual attention to men and 
women. It is of deep interest to us, after the lapse of so many 
years, and living in a changed world of mountain experience and 
knowledge, to follow Goethe through his short tour, and to note the 
impressions of the Alps mirrored in such a royal nature. The 
smaller occurrences of life always suggest to Goethe profound 
abstract thought. Thus he says, speaking of some indecision in 
connection with the choice of “an adventure”: “Man is never 
wholly master of himself. As he cannot see into the future, or tell 
what the next minute may bring forth, he often finds when he is 
about to undertake anything unusual, that he has to wrestle with 
involuntary sensations, with presentiments, with dreamy illusions. 
When these feelings have passed away, he can afford to smile at 
them; but, at the very moment in which decision is imperative, 
such influences are often, in a high degree, perplexing.” Every 
imaginative mountaineer, of later and of riper times, has experienced 
the mental sensations of which the poet speaks. 

Goethe and his friend reached the Montanvert, then a rude little 
stone hut, though an Englishman, one “Monsieur Blaire,”’ had 
erected a better hut a little higher up, which commanded a fine view 
over the glacier, and they prepared to descend upon the mer de glace. 
Goethe noticed particularly the Aiguille du Dru, but could not fore- 
see that in much later times the needle would be climbed by Mr. 
Dent. They had two guides, one a sturdy young fellow, the other an 
older man, who inspired confidence. The elder of the two had then, 
in 1779, been for twenty-eight years a guide—such as guides then 
were—to strangers. The party descended to the well-known glacier, 
the surface of which they found slippery. As they had no crampons, 
and no nails in their shoes, they only walked “some hundreds of 
steps” upon the wavy, hummocky glacier, and among the crystal 
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cliffs; their guides were evidently not Gletscher-Fiihrer in the 
sense in which Melchior Anderegg, Christian Almer, Lauener, bear 
that lofty title. 

The same guide or guides took the travellers over the Col de Balme, 
which Goethe calls “(a high mountain.” He speaks with some awe 
of having succeeded in such “an adventure.” At Leukerbad there 
was no inn, though there were even then bathers who sought the 
natural springs and lived in lodgings. Goethe gazed up the terrible 
Gemmi, not yet subdued by engineering skill, but he did not attempt 
to go up it. He crossed the Furka in rather deep snow, and he 
sojourned, in terrible cold, with the Fathers at the hospice on the 
St. Gotthard. He always notices with keen observation all skyey 
effects and influences, and he watches with a poet’s eyes the mists 
and the clouds, and the changeful Alpine weather. In the valley of 
the Rhone, near Sion, he is revolted at the sight of goétres. He finds 
too that there are fleas in Switzerland. Walks which seemed very 
great and terrible to the traveller of those pre-mountaineering times 
now seem to us, as feats, very little things; but we must think back 
to days in which it was much to merely look on the great Alpine 
hills; and we cannot without a certain rapture walk or ride with 
Goethe in 1779. Once or twice his interest in humanity returns. 
He speaks with the Fathers, and through the sympathy of his sweet 
courtesy they would never guess how little he agreed with their 
views. In an inn at Martinach he meets with a servant girl who 
was densely stupid, but who affected all the sentimentalisms of a 
German young lady of the period. He learns with interest the 
legend of the holy Alexis, and finds to his delight a peasant woman 
who had absorbed all the essentials of the story and had over- 
looked all the sickly, silly nonsense of the printed religious nar- 
rative. Goethe is a rare fellow-traveller, and we part from him with 
regret. 

Every visitor to Zermatt goes, as a matter of course, to the Riffel, 
and to see the Gorner Grat. The foam of the white ocean of snow 
flows to your very feet as you stand just above the white glacier. 
You have before you all the grand panoramic range of snow moun- 
tains, from Monte Rosa to the Breithorn ; and, on the right, soars the 
weird and wicked Matterhorn, while the Dent Blanche, the Gabel- 
horn, the Rothhorn, the Weisshorn complete the giant group. Next 
to them come the Mischabel Horner, and behind them the Bietsch- 
horn, and many a pass and peak of glory. It is a superb Alpine 
view. Zermatt is not wanting in easy walks, and you can cross the 
Theodule, the easiest of glacier passes, and can, from Breuil, see the 
south-east side of the Matterhorn. From Breuil you get to Chatillon, 
and to the Val d’Aosta. Another easy and very pleasant walk is 
that up to the Stockje hut, which I have done with ladies, and 
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which lands you in the midst of very noble mountain scenery. Let 
me give a short extract, which may suggest the view from the 
Stockje. 

‘¢ And that terrible and beautiful Matterhorn! Is he more awful or more 
lovely? At his foot, or that base which is turned towards our glacier, is the 
unwrinkled cool-shadowed snow space on to which the shattered bodies of the 
victims of the first ascent fell. We know the spot well. Never do you look at 
Matterhorn without a gloomy thought of that most sad and fatal accident. We 
see him to-day from a side, the north-west, from which he is comparatively 
seldom seen. His sides differ widely in character; but from each this weird 
peak is superlatively superb. The Matterhorn looks most massive, but least 
terrible, from Breuil; from the Zmutt, or from the Valpelline, he is at his 
medium effect of greatness and of horror: but the finest view of him remains 
that one from Zermatt and the Gorner. Rock is his basis; snow is his accident. 
Seen even from this side, the precipices of the Matterhorn are appalling, and 
his crags and walls are ghastly in their look of awful danger. Dent Blanche 
is very fine; but, when you turn your gaze to-day wholly to the left, and 
become absorbed in the mighty Matterhorn, you feel again that he is the unique 
and all-surpassing mountain of the Alps.” 


Following in the wake of a most illustrious predecessor, I, too, 
feel the “‘regrets of a mountaineer.” I can no longer climb to the 
summits of the loftiest peaks. The reason partly is that I am some- 
what declined into the vale of years (yet that’s not much), and the still 
greater part of the prohibitive reason is that the results of an accident 
have induced medical warning and denunciation. So that now, instead 
of planning great expeditions, Icanonly look and long—and remember. 
How tenaciously does memory hold the details of all past climbs! 
You look, by the way, with very different eyes upon a great hill that 
you have conquered. You regard a mountain that you have never 
been up with friendship, indeed, but not with the same intimacy. 
When you look upon any great range, you think and feel, “I have 
been up that, and that, and that,’ and you remember keenly the 
ascent from base to crest. You see again the light and colour of 
the by-flown day on which you climbed. You recall the figures of 
the guides, and you hear the voices of the friend or friends with 
whom the adventure was shared. You think of the long snow-slope, 
with your field of vision occupied chiefly by the brownish-black 
gaiters of the guide whom you followed. You remember the steep 
rock scramble and the long narrow aréte ; you jump the crevasse, 
you traverse the glacier, and then at last you stand in triumph and 
in joy upon the summit, and look up to near heaven and down upon 
a world below you. Not only do you again see the occurrences of 
such a day, but you feel the very feelings that stirred you at each 
passage of the ascent, and your memories are as pleasant as they are 
vivid, 

Now that one can no longer climb, one pretends to prefer remain- 
ing in bed instead of being turned out at one or two in the morning. 
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This selfish and lazy feeling is half pretence. Bah! one really 
regrets fiercely the absence of the old labour and the old joy: one 
repines bitterly at the inability to do mountains. The old moun- 
taineers, secretly rebelling against enforced abstinence, affect to pity 
the poor fellows who have to make early starts, and to go through 
so much work: in truth, we simply envy them. We try to cheat 
ourselves into comfort, into resignation, but we don’t succeed. Our 
pretence is mere humbug. Ah, “ those old Mays had thrice the life 
of these,” and the keen regret is that we are shut out from the 
high joys which once we loved so well, which we resign with such 
sadness, and which we remember with such exceeding fondness. 
“Oh, for an hour of youth!’’ Melancholy indeed is the feeling of 
“never more” when we see, in memory’s sad backward glance, 
what we have seen—see what we see. The regrets of an extinct 
mountaineer are, believe me, very poignant, and merit pity. For 
my own Alpine Ascents and Adventures, have they not been told 
elsewhere? I have had the honour and the pleasure of doing Alpine 
work with supreme mountaineers, and with the best guides. As an 
instance of the one I would cite Mr. F. Morshead, of Winchester 
(he can still climb), and Melchior Anderegg, the first and foremost 
of the noble band of high-class Swiss guides. 

Man is a many-sided creature, and is capable of many different 
pleasures. When we decide upon a tour in Switzerland our imagi- 
nation leans away from cities, from museums, from art, and we 
think only of health, of nature, of exercise and joy. Pre-eminently 
is Switzerland, in its scenery and in its air, the holiday land of 
health. That tonic, steel-strong air of the glaciers is bracing, is 
exciting, is a strengthener of nerves, a developer of muscle. How 
exhilarating is that summer snow and keen mountain wind! “Le 
vent qui vient 4 travers la montagne me rendra fou;” but it will 
make you mad only with the fine intoxication of mental and physical 
joy and power. You are happier in fine pure air; your powers are 
sublimated ; your capacity for enjoyment is enlarged. The charac- 
teristic of Swiss scenery is austere loveliness, is lofty nobleness. If 
you want to realise a contrast, drop down into the sensual languor 
and enervating charm of near Italy. The traveller in Helvetia is 
always full of wonder and of exaltation. There is, too, great diver- 
sity of charm. There are the diligence roads, as those across the 
Furka, or the wild Devil’s Bridge ; there are the soft valley folds, 
with picturesque chalets, dark brown of hue, quaint and distinctive 
of form; there are the waterfalls, and the fierce rivers rushing over 
rocks with such aimless force that the violence of the torrent creates 
a back-sweep of the overdriven mad waves; there are the fresh, cool 
early mornings, and the calm splendour of moonlight on mountains. 

There are all varieties of weather. Sometimes the dark aiguiiles 
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gloom from out their misty shroud; at other and happier times the 
snow ranges stand out whitely against a blue and burning sunny sky. 
There are walks and excursions for all powers, for the invalid as for 
the cragsman. Everywhere the stranger is welcome and well treated. 
The hotels are good, landlords are civil and are friendly ; carriages, 
horses, mules, chaises-d-porteurs, are everywhere to be found. It is 
wonderful how well you are boarded at those high hotels which have 
to procure supplies from the valleys. At Zermatt, the Riffel, Mirren, 
the Bel Alp, AZggischhorn, you are almost as well fed as you are in 
Interlachen or in Lucerne. Day by day delight deepens as know- 
ledge increases and health improves, while our thoughts grow and 
our fancies are distended in fair Switzerland. Then the sights and 
sounds are so wonderful and so delightful. How musical are the 
cow bells—though the church bells leave much to be desired in the 
way of melody. We get to love the characteristic if monotonous 
pine-trees; we learn to thrill at the things which are distinctively 
Swiss. Sit, when the night is darkling down in the grounds of the 
hotel at Grindelwald, or in the garden of Couttet’s Hotel at Chamouni, 
and watch the stars clustering around, or almost seeming to rest upon, 
the lofty peaks. Let the stillness and the silence sink into your 
heart as the greying snow gleams duskily in the shadows of the 
night. How huge, how grand, how far off, seem those mighty 
blocks of the eternal hills! How awful the mystery, how profound 
the impression made upon the imagination when night descends upon, 
half hides and half suggests, those majestic masses of lofty crests! 
In this brief paper I can only briefly suggest the charms and the 
claims of Switzerland. I can only hint at one or two of those most 
delightful walks or rides which can be performed by ordinary 
tourists. Take one such. Find yourself at Lauterbrunnen. After: 
looking at the great fall of the Staubbach—with the fury of its 
curdled foam and the fineness of its thin spray—walk over the low 
pass to Grindelwald. You pass along by the “avalanche path ” of 
the mighty Jungfrau. Those thin, white, dusty puffs which vanish: 
in a blanched smoke, are, if seen closely—and I have seen them 
closely—thundering, fearful avalanches of ice and of snow, which, 
loosened by the sun, pour frequently down the steep slippery side 
of the giant hill. Borne from afar the sound is very faint. You 
learn, after due explanation, to watch these avalanches with an 
astonished awe and with a surprised delight. You attain to the 
Scheideck, from which the Eiger and the Ménch are best ascended. 
Arrived at Grindelwald, you are struck by the majestic Wetterhorn, 
and later by the “ grimmest fiend of all the Oberland ”—+the terrible 
Schreckhorn—two great mountains with which I am intimate. The 
mind amid such scenes and sights is sustained at a constant pitch 
of wonder and of exaltation. Mind as well as body is in training. 
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And we have only thought of one out of many, many splendid walks. 
The time which has been occupied by the Alpine Club in conquering 
all these noble hills is comparatively short. The August of next 
year (1887) will be the centenary of de Saussure’s ascent of Mont 
Blanc, a project which he first conceived in 1760. Sir Walter Scott 
has, in Anne of Geierstein, depicted the low Alps well, and yet the 
mountaineer will certainly feel that the poetical romance writer had 
no intimate knowledge of the magic of the mighty Alps. 

The glory and the charm of Switzerland consist in its mountains. 
They encompass us on every hand. It is they which fill our eyes 
when we are walking, and haunt our dreams during sleep. The 
tourist may say, with the Psalmist, “I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills, from whence cometh my help.” They suggest to the 
imagination, which looks into the dark backward and abyss of time, 
physical conditions of this wondrous earth which have long past 
away ; and those mountains which hint a record of a glacial period 
are in themselves so beautiful and picturesque, so majestic and yet so 
lovely. The grandeur of bulk and mass is conjoined with splendour 
and fulness of detail; form and shape are crowned with soaring 
peak and with matchless line, and the summits mingle with that sky 
which seems to be the only fitting background for the eternal hills. 
The highest mounted mind finds the highest charm in the Alps; 
they appeal most strongly to the imagination which they most 
uplift and fill. The alterative and excitement of wandering amid 
their wonders are most deeply felt by the brain-worker ; their greatest 
charm is for the cultured. ‘The mountains at once excite and 
satisfy an ideal in our souls which holds kin with the divine in 
nature.” Their colossal calm soothes the restlessness of our souls, 
subdues the fret and fever of our eager lives. Those lives are 
ennobled by the mountain’s majesty, and fortified by their stately 
beauty. On mental as well as on physical grounds the intending 
tourist should, as I venture to submit, weigh carefully in his thought, 
Switzerland as a holiday resort. 

H. Scutrz Wixson. 
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TuroveH his admirable and delightful writings, Dr. Oliver Wendell 

Holmes is as much known and loved in this country as in his 
‘own. If, indeed, America and England are united to-day by a 
broad general sympathy outweighing minor elements of dissent, this 
tightening of old family bonds is due to no single person more than 
to Dr. Holmes. He has constantly impressed the fact on his com- 
patriots that every vital thing in their civilisation and culture may 
be regarded as proceeding from the mother-nation, and he has, on the 
other hand, lost no occasion of reminding British readers that their 
own blood flows in Transatlantic veins, whilst thoughts essentially 
similar to theirs stir in Transatlantic minds. It is in itself no 
ordinary fame for a writer to have done thus much, and every one 
must recognise how abundantly deserved is the welcome now given 
on his visiting England to the author of Elsie Venner and The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast-table; a welcome exhibited no less in the 
panegyrics of the Press and the award of academical honours, 
than in the unspoken admiration and friendship of an entire intel- 
lectual population. 

This being said, no less as an individual homage than as a state- 
ment of general fact, I trust that any critical remarks made in the 
present paper on the nature of Dr. Holmes’s literary gifts, and the 
use to which he has put them, may be regarded, not as an attempt to 
detract from his justly brilliant renown, but as an effort to determine 
his limitations. Dr. Wendell Holmes himself, as I am amply aware, 
might meet the hint that his literary genius is not of the very first 
order by observing that he himself had never claimed or imagined 
that.it was. But the answer to this would be, You might, and there- 
fore you should, have so made it: noblesse oblige. With an aptitude 
for pure literature rarely if ever surpassed ; with a technical train- 
ing such as falls to the lot of very few men, and for the want of which 
many an aspiring spirit has sunk by the way; with, in a word, the 
finest gifts developed by the highest culture, what has Dr. Holmes 
accomplished? Has he written any pages which will remain as if 
graven in bronze? Has he struck out any such pregnant, irresis- 
tibly penetrating thoughts as those which render the names of Roche- 
foucauld and Chamfort immortal? Has he introduced any new 
formula of literary art, has he even achieved any searching general 
study of social life ? 

Dr. Holmes’s sole work, in reality, has been to present in a graceful, 
able, and amusing way philosophy not transcending the bounds of 
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the ordinarily intelligent mind, psychology which, however just and 
acute, is never especially profound, and objective observation wonder- 
fully vivid and gay, but on the whole somewhat slight. His thought 
is not in the highest sense original, albeit originality is the quality 
of all others which his admirers claim for him. Precisely those views 
for which Dr. Holmes obtains the most credit have been condensed 
by other men into formulas more definite than his. His merit has 
consisted less in the conception of his ideas than in the concoction of — 
the sauce piquante wherewith he serves them up. 

Of course the maxim that nothing under the sun is new applies 
more completely to literature than to any other intellectual exercise. 
And it cannot fairly be contended, for the mere reason that every 
one of his clever little aphorisms and theories (that of the “ depolari- 
zation of ideas,” for instance, or that of the “ triple mental strata’) 
may be met with in various French psychologists and moralists, from 
Montaigne downwards ; it cannot on these grounds be contended that 
the author of The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table lacks originality 
of thought. Most of these metaphysical subtleties and conceits, 
could they but be traced to their absolute source, would be found to 
belong to the very first philosopher that set sail on the sea of 
introspection ; ideas must perforce be drawn from a common stock, 
and he is the best literary artist who can dress them in the most 
attractive garb. It is in Dr. Holmes’s general attitude towards the 
weighty truths with which he loves lightly to deal that he reveals 
the want of that higher moral power which, in default of a better 
word, may be termed “ originality.” 

Nothing, in this regard, is so interesting—and, better than any 
verbal explanation, the contrast will denote what I am endeavouring 
to express—as to compare Dr. Holmes with Carlyle. People, accord- 
ing to their temperament, may either like Carlyle or detest him. 
Some persons, perhaps, there will always be, to deprecate his 
juggleries with the English tongue, the violence of which is scarcely 
compensated for by the elevation of his sentiment. Dr. Holmes, 
on the other hand, cannot but be sympathetic to every one. The 
eminent purity and extraordinary though unaffected felicity of his 
diction will be admired without reserve, whilst his feeling is un- 
doubtedly more humane than that of the Scotchman who contemned 
Charles Lamb. And yet, of Dr. Holmes and Carlyle, who can ques- 
tion which towers above the other ? 

It is exactly his lack of the Carlylese fibre that prevents the author 
of The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table from standing in the front 
rank of writers and thinkers. That Dr. Holmes is not America’s 
Carlyle is all the more to be regretted, in that America, at the 
present day, more needs and would more benefit by a Carlyle than 
would any other country. When, some five-and-fifty years ago, Dr. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes left Harvard University, “armed,” as he 
himself has put it — 
‘** Armed with his dainty, ribbon-tied degree, 
Pleased and yet pensive, Exite and A. B.”— 

the United States of America might still be regarded as one of 
humanity’s most momentous experiments. A nation professing 
doctrines of complete independence and equality was, so to speak, 
beginning life with a territory more vast and richer in natural resources 
than any civilised race of men had yet controlled. Assuredly there 
was every reason to suppose that the outcome of circumstances so 
favourable would be a great step towards human happiness and im- 
provement. A couple of generations have elapsed since that date ; 
and to state the case mildly, America shows no advance (so far as 
the fundamental conditions of existence are concerned) on the out- 
worn monarchical countries of Europe which it undertook to leave so 
far behind. In fact from year to year America and France are 
concurring to render the word “ Republic” synonymous with mate- 
rialism in society and jobbery in politics. Now, judging from the 
general tenor of his works, Dr. Holmes has always considered art 
and culture as being at least as essential to human welfare as universal 
suffrage. Indeed, in his own amiable way, he has occasionally 
laughed at his countrymen’s “new-worldly” pretensions. The 
flapping of the American eagle’s wings has never quite reconciled 
him to the harshness of the American peacock’s scream, if a simile 
may be adapted from Emerson—himself a religious believer in all 
things American. But the spectacle of a great Government becoming 
an example when expected to remain a model might have inspired a 
littérateur so highly authorised as Dr. Holmes with comments some- 
what more vigorous, were not his satiric pen dipped in eaw sucrée 
instead of aquafortis. There was very little danger indeed of such 
a study as Democracy coming from the “ dean” of American letters. 

Dr. Holmes is too genial, it will be said, too tolerant, too kindly, 
to play the part of censor or polemical writer. He prefers agreeable 
pleasantry to denunciation. Very true ; but then tolerance is a quality 
hardly compatible with high genius. Tolerance has never had much 
effect in redressing wrong. No reformer or moralist or satirist has ever 
been conspicuously “tolerant.” Can the deeper shades of feeling, in 
a world such as this, be supposed to exist without some admixture of 
passion? And have many of the world’s great literary spirits 
succeeded in suppressing that strain of sensitive bitterness, generally 
called “cynicism” by the majority of the public who neither think 
nor feel? Perhaps, on the whole, it may be justly assumed that a 
writer so successful as is Dr. Holmes in escaping any similar charge 
owes this enviable result to a certain lack of profundity as well as to 
the “ sunniness ” of his humour. 
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There is in one of Dr. Holmes’s books a passage affording so 
excellent an instance of his literary manner, and, at the same time, 
so capital an image of the action of his mind, that the words may 
well be quoted here :— 


‘** Tf you ever saw a crow with a king-bird after him, you will get an image 
of a dull speaker and a lively listener. The bird in sable plumage flaps heavily 
along on his straightforward course, while the other sails round him, over him, 
under him, leayes him, comes back again, tweaks out a black feather and 
shoots away once more, never loses sight of him, and finally reaches the crow’s 
perch at the same time as the crow does, having cut a perfect labyrinth of 
loops and knots and spirals, while the slow fowl was painfully working from 
one end of his straight line to the other.” 


~ Now does not this amusing little picture of intelligence “ chivy- 
ing”’ stupidity convey also a most accurate idea of Dr. Holmes’s own 
method of treating the gravest themes? Suppose the crow to be, no 
longer a mere dull speaker, but a folly or an evil; and Dr. Holmes 
shall attack it precisely after the fashion of the king-bird. He shall 
cut as many “loops” and “knots” and “spirals” as you like ; 
hither and thither he shall flit, above, beneath, on either side, and 
none shall excel him in the art of tweaking out a black feather with- 
out doing much harm. But meantime the slow fowl, the bird in 
sable plumage, undisturbed in his career by his enemy’s twists and 
twitter, shall not fail to regain his perch after all. Possibly a hawk 
that should pounce upon the carrion quarry out of hand would do 
more execution than the cutter of spirals and loops. 

The rankest pedantry alone could find fault with a writer for being 
too brilliant and too vivacious. The day is long past when philo- 
sophers were expected to expound their profound theories in cast-iron 
phraseology. However, to be a sound philosopher at once and a 
sparkling wit is a singularly difficult 7é/e, which no one, perhaps, can 
sustain without occasionally sinking betwixt the two stools. It is 
easy to be too philosophical for wit, easier still to be too witty for 
philosophy. Once The Professor at the Breakfast-table was submitted 
to the judgment of a youthful but acute and unbiassed feminine 
intellect, which had previously hailed Elsie Venner as an indisput- 
able masterpiece and a sort of literary revelation. The young critic was 
almost as favourably impressed with the second as with the first pro- 
duct of Holmes’s genius, but made the outspoken reservation that in 
parts The Professor was “boshy.” No reviewer might employ sucha 
term as applying to any portion of a book by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes ; but, it may be, truth comes oftener from the mouth of babes 
than from that of critics. 

It is rather in his poetry than his prose that Dr. Holmes’s limita- 
tions stand revealed ; and that a writer’s faults and merits both appear 
the more plainly in his verse is probably a general rule, supposing, 
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of course, he can handle verse quite freely, which is assuredly the 
case with Dr. Holmes. In the best of Dr. Holmes’s poetry there is 
much delicacy of feeling, vivacity of observation, and literary ele- 
gance and ease; but his strain of song never rises so high or flows so 
strongly as that of poets born. There is always about his metrical 
achievements a hint of the somewhat paltry product called vers de 
société, to which true poets rarely condescend; nor would any true 
poet have fallen to the low level occupied so contentedly by much— 
by perhaps the major part—of Dr. Holmes’s verse. His would-be 
humorous pieces are often lamentably trivial. Witness the following 
stanza :— 


** Know old Cambridge? Hope you do. 
Born there? Don’t say so! I was too; 
Born in a house with a gambrel roof— 
Standing still, if you must have proof. 
(‘Gambrel? Gambrel?’ Let me beg 
You'll look at a horse’s hinder leg— 

First great angle above the hoof, 
That’s the gambrel ; hence gambrel roof.) ” 


No, Dr. Holmes, not gambrel: doggerel. 
To cite such rhymes as these in estimating, howsoever slightly, the 
poetical genius of a writer like Dr. Holmes, would scarcely be justi- 


fiable were they not a fair sample of a good many others by the same 
facile pen. To mistake wretched jingle for smartness, and to be 
merely “chirpy ”’ when designing to be cheerful, are tendencies in 
Dr. Holmes which all except his out-and-out admirers will regret. Mr. 
George Augustus Sala once wrote of Dr. Holmes that he was “essen- 
tially a funny fellow.” As a summary of the celebrated American 
humourist’s talent, this opinion is neither particularly profound nor 
dignified. There is just one grain of truth, however, in Mr. G. A. 
Sala’s characteristic remark; and the least degree of “ funniness,”’ 
in the midst of ever so much humour, and cleverness, and wit, may 
suffice to do a disproportionate amount of harm. 

The fact that Dr. Holmes is a versifier rather than a poet is 
emphasised by two particulars; one being his strong and perhaps 
personal consciousness of the tinkering mechanical side of rhyme- 
making (which has inspired him with several of his most entertaining 
prose passages), and the other his instinctive fondness for the graceful 
and highly-cultured but artificial and non-poetical manner of Pope. As 
an instance of Dr. Holmes’s great proficiency in the latter style, and 
as a set-off against the nonsense-rhymes quoted above, some lines may 


now be given from the Prologue to The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
table :— 


‘* Rudolph, professor of the headsman’s trade, 
Alike was famous for his arm and blade. 
One day a prisoner Justice was to kill 
Knelt at the block to test the headsman’s skill. 
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‘* Bare-armed, smart-visaged, gaunt and shaggy-browed, 
Rudolph the headsman rose above the crowd ; 
His falchion lightened with a sudden gleam, , 
As the pike’s armour flashes in the stream. 
He sheathed his blade, he turned as if to go— 
The victim knelt, still waiting for the blow. 
‘Why strikest not? perform thy murderous act,’ 
The prisoner said (his voice was slightly cracked). 
‘ Friend, I have struck,’ the artist straight replied ; 
‘ Wait but one moment, and yourself decide.’ 
He held his snuff-box—‘ now then, if you please ’"— 
The prisoner sniffed, and with a crashing sneeze, 
Off his head tumbled—bowled along the floor— 
Bounced down the steps—the prisoner said no more. 


‘* Woman! thy falchion is a glittering eye ; 
If death lurks in it, oh, how sweet to die! 
Thou takest hearts as Rudolph took the head ; 
We die of love, and never dream we're dead.” 


Words are not needed to point out the humour and literary grace 
of this delightful little yeu desprit, not unworthy in its elegance 
and spirit of the Augustan age. One could wish that throughout 
Dr. Holmes’s poetic work there were more lines in the vein of the 
headsman Rudolph, with somewhat less of patter about “ gambrels ” 
and the like. 

While there seems, on the whole, reason to conclude that Dr. 
Holmes is devoid of the higher poetic faculty, it must be recognised 
that many of his pieces gain a distinct value both from their clever 
execution and from the tender affectionate sentiment, which (Mr. 
Sala and his “essential funniness” to the contrary) is the real key- 
note of the Bostonian humourist’s nature. 

There is in Dr. Holmes himself, as in most persons of keen sensi- 
bilities and quick intelligence, a certain suggestion: of childhood, and 
his sympathy with, his love for, all that is childlike, is one of his 
finest traits. His tone in writing of children—whether in prose or 
in verse—is always delicately ému, to use an expressive French term 
without a parallel in English. Thus, nothing could be more affecting 
than his description of the thrush-like thrill in the voice of a poor 
little girl, lying crushed by a cruel accident on a cot in a hospital in 
Paris. The feeling with which he speaks of this “ blessed angel’s ” 
quietude in the arms of death is of the kind that wins on the instant 
the reader’s affection to the writer. A curious literary experiment, 
for any one anxious to test the difference between unaffected natural 
pathos and hysterical emotion, would be to turn from Holmes’s slight 
account of the incident in question to one of the famous deaths of 
children in Dickens. 

Some of Holmes’s most agreeable poetry is about children. 
Readers will remember, in particular, the ballad of “‘God-be-glorified,” 
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with its delicate simplicity and its accent of deep fondness. Whoso- 
ever cannot discern the charm of the stanza which I shall quote, can 
possess but little of true sentiment :— 
**Come hither, God-be-glorified, 
And sit upon my knee, 
Behold the dream unfolding, 
Whereof I spake to thee, 
By the winter’s hearth in Leyden, 
And on the stormy sea ; 
True is the dream’s beginning,— 
So may its ending be!” 
For the rest of this ballad, persons as yet unacquainted with it 
are advised to search Dr. Holmes’s own pages. 

Dr. Holmes’s three novels, Elsie Venner, The Guardian Angel, and 
A Mortal Antipathy (his latest production), are not only delightful 
reading, but afford palpable evidence of what their author might 
have, yet has not, done. It is indeed surprising that a writer capable 
of weaving tales thus brimful of human interest, and of portraying 
with such consummate skill the most idiosyncratic aspects of Ameri- 
ean life, should have been content, as it were, to sample the rich 
mine lying open at his feet, instead of exploring it fully—impos- 
sible, after reading H/sie Venner, to doubt that Dr. Holmes could have 
been (had he but wished it) the American novelist of the century. 
Hawthorne, unsurpassed as an artist and psychologist, was hardly the 
man to treat that every-day existence from which his dreamy soul 
recoiled. Mr. Howells, at the present day, is somewhat lacking 
in vigour andin breadth. But Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes possesses 
in the highest degree the power of depicting character; this is, among 
his various literary gifts, the most genuine and the foremost. Now 
the command over character is a faculty so precious and so rare that, 
in some sort, the moral duty devolves on whomsoever owns it of exer- 
cising it to the utmost. Suppose that after writing—let us say The 
Fellowplush Papers and The Great Hoggarty Diamond—Mr. Thack- 
eray had devoted the remainder of his life to spinning “ society ” 
verses and to stringing together a certain number of brilliant essays, 
he would doubtless have been considered as making no adequate use 
of his powers. Yet in this case the author of Vanity Fair would have 
effected scarcely less than Dr. Holmes has done. 

His life is now too far advanced to expect from Dr. Holmes any 
particularly significant addition to his literary “‘ baggage.” More- 
over, A Mortal Antipathy shows that the hand which wrote Elsie 
Venner has lost not a little of its vigour. The latest of Dr. Holmes’s 
novels is also his weakest. It deals, as do the others, with one of 
those physiological singularities which Dr. Holmes is so fond of 
studying, and which he treats so admirably well; but it is only half 
as profound, half as witty, half as dramatic, as its distant predeces- 
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sors. Nobody will take, in Maurice Kirkwood and Euphymia, more 
than half of the interest which everybody takes in Elsie Venner and 
Bernard Langdon, Clement Lyndsay, Byles Gridley and Myrtle 
Hazard. The style of A Mortal Antipathy, though in most respects 
as Holmes-like as ever, is somewhat lacking in the master’s wonted 
freshness, while the touches of character are at once less abundant 
and less racy. 

Dr. Holmes’s work of fiction—taking The Guardian Angel and 
Elsie Venner for chief examples—are compounded of three principal 
elements, namely, physiology, religion, and New England life. No 
praise could be too high for the manner in which Dr. Holmes treats 
the first and the last of these themes. Medical science has had few 
keener students than he, and who has ever discoursed on medical affairs 
so suggestively, so acutely, altogether so delightfully ? His delinea- 
tion of American provincial existence—indeed of American existence 
in general—is so excellently good, that the world ought to have had 
a dozen volumes full of it instead of only three. But in the matter 
of New England dogmatism Dr. Holmes has not done as much as was 
possible. 

Having spent the almost entirety of a long life in New England, 
and being by training and taste a man of liberal ideas, Dr. Wendell 
Holmes has had every reason to know Puritanic orthodoxy for what 
it really is. He has beheld it all around him, curdling the milk of 
human kindness and dessicating every genial germ. Many a minister 
has he known, of the type of hisown Moral Bully. Cant he has seen 
enthroned, and art proscribed ; whilst women instilled the religious 
idea into their children’s breasts by compelling them to sing such 
hymns as :— 

‘** Far in the deep, where demons dwell, 
The land of horror and despair, 


Justice has built a dismal hell, 
And laid her stores of vengeance there. 


‘* Eternal pangs and clanking chains, 

Tormenting racks and fiery coals, 

And darts t’ inflict immortal pains, 
Dyed in the blood of damnéd souls.” 


In a word, he has been enabled to perceive through his own daily 
experience to what extremes the spirit of creed may go in circles devoid 
of culture and art; and having had these things, as it were, within 
reach of his hand, it would seem that he might have assailed them more 
effectually than by the means of witty innuendo and metaphysical dis- 
cussion. Surely a little outspoken statement of opinion would have 
gone further—in the mouth of a great intellectual leader—than all 
the epigrammatic sayings about “oaks being out of their place in 
flower-pots,” and “ healthy people not needing to take the air in closed 
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carriages,’ while the pages of brilliant hair-splitting were not needed 
to prove the dangerous and extraordinary facts that black is not blue 
nor the human heart a block of wood. One is convinced upon read- 
ing Dr. Holmes that his sentiments on the subject of dogmatism 
are far stronger than he ventures to express, which but renders one 
the more impatient at his constantly approaching, and never openly 
discussing, the theme of all others as to which frank speaking is most 
desirable. In short, one realises that this playing at fence with a 
question so vital as that of religious belief argues either a degree of 
indifference or else some lack of moral courage. 

As matters now stand with Dr. Holmes, the three “ Breakfast-table ”” 
books constitute his greatest contribution to literature, and are 
those on which his fame chiefly depends. Few English or American 
readers are unacquainted with these admirable works. A very 
thesaurus might be drawn up from the pages of The Autocrat, The 
Professor, and The Poet, of wit and wisdom by Dr. Holmes. The 
Schoolmistress and Iris, Little Boston and the young man called 
John, the Model of all the Virtues, the Koh-i-Noor, et tutti quanti, 
are familiar to most mouths as household words. The humour, 
the wit, the sentiment with which these characters are drawn no 
longer call for comment or for praise. 

To seek the weakest link of a chain implies not weakness, but 
strength, in all the other links. Stress has been laid, above, on certain 
elements in Dr. Holmes’s work which are conceived to be inferior to 
the rest. Perhaps this has mainly been because the rest is excellent 
beyond discussion. And yet not quite so either, for there seems to 
arise from these fascinating novels, delightful studies, sparkling essays, 
and clever verses, a certain general suggestion of great powers not 
exerted to the full. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is a bel esprit of the finest water, a 
humourist of a high type, a ripe scholar, a brilliant stylist, an accom- 
plished genti/homme de lettres. But his possession of all these gifts 
rather enhances than diminishes the regret that they should be, to a 
certain extent, impaired by the spirit of a dilettante. 

Epwarp DE LILue. 





THE ANSWER TO MR. GLADSTONE. 


Tue first disaster for the Liberal cause occurred in Salford, one of 
the twenty great places of the kingdom. I put this case in the 
front of my article because I have the best knowledge of the causes 
of failure, which I believe apply more or less to other constituencies. 
There was loss on both sides by deaths and unmanageable removals. 
It would seem from our canvass that two per cent. of the Liberals of 
1885 may have voted for the Tory candidate in 1886, and that the 
Liberal abstentions were perhaps equal to four per cent. The Irish 
voters worked with “a heart and a half” for the Liberal candidates. 
The registration of the Irish is always defective and their change of 
residence frequent. In no division of Salford does the Irish vote 
exceed four per cent., and in none was it cast wholly against the 
Liberal candidate in November. This is not strange. In three 
contests I presented no change of programme for Ireland. In' 
1880, as in ’85 and ’86, I was in favour of “the transaction in 
Ireland of Irish business.” The total majority last month against 
the three Liberal candidates was much less than two per cent. of the 
whole constituency. 

These are facts, and they are not very uncommon. I am surprised, 
not at the failure, but at the success of the principle and policy of 
Home Rule. Those who are, like myself, Home Rulers not of 
yesterday, are perhaps best able to measure the extraordinary impulse 
given to this principle of legislative self-government for Ireland by 
Mr. Gladstone’s advocacy. Prejudice and passion have been accu- 
mulated throughout the century in virulent or’ sullen opposition. 
How easy it seemed for Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain to touch 
the old chords of disunion! They played upon them deftly; so 
skilfully that without directly spoken words the hatred of the Pro- 
testant for the Catholic was called up, and with it there was sum- 
moned to the strife that love of domination which is perhaps the 
peculiar and the besetting sin of Englishmen, the fears of the timid 
who hear of the pomp and glory of the empire, and know not that 
its unity and greatness and power are born of that policy which Mr. 
Gladstone held forward—the extension of self-government—all this 
was done and was defied by the Liberals with such trifling loss as I 
have mentioned. We missed our seats it is true, but Mr. Gladstone’s 
action has securely vindicated the application of this great policy 
and principle to Ireland, which I agree with Mr. Bright was but 
lately among the commonalty of Liberals as it is now with himself. 
I have claimed in this contest the honour of friendship with the 
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most distinguished of the dissentient Liberals. I trust in the same 
spirit I may call their attention to the fact that where the question 
was fairly tried their combined influence was not worth five per 
cent. of a great constituency against that of Mr. Gladstone’s prin- 
ciple. Lord Hartington said at Derby “he had hoped that this 
question might have been disposed of by the independent judgment 
of the Liberal party and without the assistance of Conservatives.” 
If this cause could have been tried by the Liberals of Great 
Britain, by the Liberals who voted in November and December, 
without the intervention of Tories, what a sorry condition would 
have been that of the opponents of Mr. Gladstone! We were beaten 
by the benumbing influence of men who have been Liberal leaders. 
But their opposition was equal only to making four per cent. of the 
constituency stay at home. I think it was they who failed, and that 
their failure does not appear extraordinary when it is observed that 
they did not display a rag of acceptable or practical policy to cover 
their conflicting arguments or to reconcile their “halting, stumbling, 
shifting, vanishing ”’ alternatives. 

Mr. Bright—I write of him with undimmed regard and respect— 
has appeared in the character of a friend, or rather I should say, a 
patron of Ireland. He overlooks representative government and 
undertakes to decide what is for the “ good” of Ireland. Mr. Bright 
has suffered outrage. I have myself felt deep and painful indigna- 
tion at the language in which I have heard him assailed by Irish 
members. But though this offence sunk sorely into the hearts of 
Mr. Bright and his friends, it is not the turning point of the question. 
He himself cannot look with pride upon a contest in which, if it 
had been left to Liberals, those who think with him could scarcely 
have gained a seat. Lord Hartington used language of some 
exaggeration when he said “the Liberal party is rent by this ques- 
tion from the top to the bottom.” If that be so the cleavage has been 
very one-sided. The main body is intact, and it has with wonderful 
agreement rendered the establishment of Home Rule in Ireland a 
matter of complete and absolute certainty. 

I have never ceased to regret the hasty introduction of the Irish 
Bills, nor have I been able to believe that this course was that which 
Mr. Gladstone’s independent judgment would have preferred. 
Throughout the winter it seemed likely, judging from precedent 
and from probable advantage, that the Government would proceed by 
resolution, which in the Liberal party might have avoided the centri- 
fugal consequence of the Bills. Grattan, as a boy, was accustomed 
to go at midnight into a churchyard near his father’s house, where 
he remained until every qualm of terror had subsided. It would 
have been safer to recognise the same disposition in certain members 
of the Liberal party. I am not wise after the event. I wrote fre- 
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quently last winter in favour of this procedure, and am convinced 
that if Mr. Gladstone had been treated fairly by his opponents, and 
if the vote of the country had been taken upon the abstract question 
as declared in her Majesty’s speech, the result would have been more 
creditable to our national sense of justice. Had a resolution been 
accepted and a Bill subsequently rejected, it is difficult to believe 
that there would have been such extensive disagreement in the 
Liberal party. Ifa simple affirmation that in the opinion of the House 
it is desirable to establish a legislative body in Ireland for the transac- 
tion of Irish business were not deemed sufficiently explicit, it would 
have been possible to include the specific limitations which Mr. Glad- 
stone accepted in his letter to Mr. Moulton. But when the Bills had 
been presented and were dead, when the issue was declared in its 
natural and proper form in the Queen’s speech, it was unfair and 
unjust, it was disloyal and imprudent on the part of Liberals to 
confuse that question with the matter of the defunct Bills. There 
were more than a hundred Liberal candidates who had no responsi- 
bility in connection with the Irish Bills, who would never have 
accepted those measures, but who were driven from approach to 
Parliament by the action of Mr. Bright and others, and by their 
settled determination that the judgment of the electors should be 
taken upon something which was not before them. If it be true, as 
Sir G. Trevelyan urged in his address, that the vote on the second 
reading could not be taken as a vote upon an abstract resolution, it 
was certainly not true of the electoral vote, which so far as it dealt 
with the primary Irish question can only be regarded as a vote upon 
such a resolution. 

Lord Hartington’s opposition was not surprising. He has ever 
been slow to receive Liberal ideas, and upon so simple a matter as 
reform of the land laws we could not obtain from him in November 
any explicit declaration in favour of the policy of free land. Every 
one admires Lord Hartington; no one suspects him of a trace of 
personal ambition. It would be far better for himself and for the 
country if he had such ambition. He has now surrendered the lead 
of the Liberal party, and may find himself some day in the House of 
Lords playing second fiddle to Lord Rosebery. He is never just to 
himself and he has not been just to Mr. Gladstone. Lord Harting- 
ton protests that he has had no personal motive. That is clear as 
crystal; but one is tempted to say, “ More’s the pity.” If Lord 
Hartington had personal motives he would work harder, think more 
closely, and probably by the aid of a most noble and impartial mind, 
he would arrive more quickly at his ultimate conclusions. Lord 
Hartington must, upon reflection, be aware that Mr. Parnell’s 
demand was for Grattan’s Parliament, not Grattan’s Parliament in 
which no Roman Catholic could sit and for a member of which no 
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Catholic could vote except within the last seven years of its existence, 
but Grattan’s Parliament with independent control over all affairs— 
of the sovereignty, of defence, of peace and war, of treaties, of the 
Exchequer—a Parliament as different from that subordinate Legis- 
lature proposed by Mr. Gladstone and accepted by Mr. Parnell as it 
is possible to imagine. Yet none could tell from any one of Lord 
Hartington’s many speeches that he had this knowledge. Lord Har- 
tington declared against ‘the establishment of an independent Par- 
liament in Ireland.” But not more loudly or more sincerely than 
the Liberal candidates whom he opposed. When a Liberal Unionist 
moved at one of my meetings an amendment to the effect that the 
establishment of an independent Parliament in Ireland would be 
injurious to the interests of the empire, I accepted it. But unity 
and agreement did not seem to be the object of the Liberal Unionists. 

Lord Hartington spoke constantly, as did Mr. Bright, of “sur- 
render” to Mr. Parnell. I should surely do them injustice if I sup- 
posed they were ignorant that it was Mr. Parnell who had surrendered 
for the proposed Legislature in Ireland all the attributes of an indepen- 
dent Parliament. As members of Parliament of long experience, they 
are probably aware that even if Mr. Gladstone’s Bill had passed in its 
original form, any member of the Imperial Parliament could move 
an address to the Crown against any Act of the Irish legislative 
body. They must know that not even the Queen’s assent to any 
such Act would have made law of that which was beyond the powers 
of the Irish legislative body. There can be no doubt as to the 
subordinate character of the Irish Legislature. Lord Hartington 
assumed that none but himself and his friends repudiated “the pre- 
tensions and demands which were put forward by the Irish party,” 
while in the very same speech he quoted Mr. Parnell’s demand, which 
on the face of it had no likeness to the proposal of a subordinate 
Legislature which is now accepted by the Irish leader. One is not 
astonished to find Lord Hartington speaking of the establishment of 
self-government in Ireland as the handing over of that country to a 
certain set of men. His speeches of three and four years ago show 
that his view of representative government is wholly different from - 
that which used to be found in the mouths of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Mr. Bright. But one is surprised to find Radicals referring to the 
outcome of a representative institution as if it were the thing itself. 
The proposal that the one hundred and three Irish members should 
take seats in the Irish Legislature without election may be regarded 
as one of the flaws in the Bill, but Radicals are bound to assume that 
a legislative body elected by a very wide suffrage would be repre- 
sentative of the Irish people. Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain 
would shrink from a charge that they were prepared to indict the 
Irish people. The gift of self-government can be made only to the 
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Irish people ; and if they are bad then it is their only cure. Things 
have been said in this discussion by these two members for Birming- 
ham which in principle do not well accord with their utterances upon 
proportionate representation. Then we were taught to respect 
majorities; are majorities in Ireland to go for nothing ? 

I delight to recognise in my friend Mr. Chamberlain marks of 
reverence for the past. That is a flavouring which I have thought 
would much improve his earlier speeches. But when I find him 
opposing real Home Rule, and offering the electro-plate of his own 
town, because he will refuse “‘to accept proposals which have been 
condemned in advance by every Liberal statesman during the pre- 
sent century,’ I am almost tempted to question his sincerity. I 
remember to have read Sir William Molesworth’s disbelief in the 
ability of the Imperial Parliament to do justice to Ireland. Must I 
yield to Mr. Chamberlain’s new-born reverence for ancient records ? 
Shall I advocate bull-baiting because the good and great Mr. Canning 
said “it inspired courage and produced a nobleness of sentiment and 
elevation of mind,” and because statesmen of the time agreed with 
him? I do not recognise Mr. Chamberlain in this extravagant con- 
servatism. But I detect in his conduct a saddening trace and a 
taint of the virus of Protestant ascendency. Even Major Saunder- 
son has spoken words of a more temperate character. The Major was 
“interviewed ” by a Pail Mall Gazette reporter, to whom he declared, 
as distinctly as did Mr. Parnell, that the Orangemen would not 
oppose the establishment of an Irish Legislature. ‘The initiative of 
disorder,” said the Major, “ will not come from us.” That being so, 
I for one applaud the watchful attitude of the Major’s friends. I 
think it will exercise a useful influence. To talk of desertion of the 
Protestants of Ireland because it is proposed to give to Ireland a 
domestic Legislature is to continue the display of prejudice and 
passion and the incitement to violence with which Irish affairs have so 
often been discussed. Parliament does not and cannot surrender its 
duty to any people in any part of the empire. When Mr. Chamber- 
lain says that “the national aspirations of Ireland are not stronger 


‘nor more entitled to sympathy than those of the other nationalities 


which form integral parts of the United Kingdom,’’ I think him 
unjust to his own knowledge of Irish history, to his own sense of the 
facts of geography. I have been many times in Ireland, but never 
without feeling that as compared with other parts of Great Britain its 
nationality is as a fact to asuspicion. Ireland is not unanimous, but 
who can cite greater agreement in such a disputed question? There 
were even Greeks in Corfu who wished to retain our protectorate, 
but when their quality was examined it was found that the most 
violent were those who supplied the English garrison with milk at 
the cost of the British treasury. 
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The Land Purchase Bill has always appeared to mea blunder. The 
sum was simply frightful to the British elector, who will lend his 
money on the Customs of Smyrna or Alexandria with no chance that 
the British Government will act as bailiff, but who shrinks from an 
advance on the Customs of Ireland where British control is unques- 
tionable, and would certainly be exercised for his protection. So it 
is, however. The mention of £150,000,000 of consols was fatal. No 
ene made an outcry when Mr. Trevelyan introduced a Bill which 
committed the Treasury to an advance of £20,000,000, and I am not 
convinced that with some delay and with some new machinery the 
whole business which Mr. Gladstone proposed might not be managed 
for less than that sum. Mr. Chamberlain made a proposition, which 
everybody seems to have forgotten, including a parliamentary recog- 
nition of judicial rent, which must have led the Treasury into a 
calamity. There was, I humbly think, the very same fault in the Land 
Purchase Bill. The State must not buy Irish land at a valuation 
of the judicial rent if the present value of the land is less than that 
rent. The diffusion of ownership of land is a most desirable object, 
but it is clear that no advance of public money can be justified for 
such a purpose unless the security is unexceptionable. I do not feel 
that the security was bad, but the undertaking was, I think, injudi- 
ciously made to appear as a measure of relief to the landlords instead 
of public advantage which alone could justify the proposal. Mr. 
Bright did not put the matter quite fairly. The Bill did not propose 
to make the Chancellor of the Exchequer the absentee landlord of 
Ireland. That is the tendency of the Act now in operation, passed last 
year by the Tory Government. The Land Purchase Bill, it is only 
just to say, rather made the Irish National Government the landlord, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in full possession of all the ports 
and forts of Ireland, the collector for the Government, with full 
power of distraint in case of default and with aid if need be from 
the naval and military forces of the Crown. 

Before I leave the past in order to glance at the present aspect of 
this struggle and the coming consequences, I wish to mark yet 
more distinctly some objections to the conduct of the dissentient 
Liberals. The Liberal electors who voted against Liberal candidates 
were generally followers of Lord Hartington. Those who were acted 
upon by the influence of Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain abstained, 
and in some cases contented themselves with passing for the time 
from active workers into silent and passive voters for the Liberal 
candidates. To some extent we must except Lord Hartington. Almost 
every speech of his shows advance towards Mr. Gladstone’s principle, 
and if he is determined to remain a Liberal he will continue to slide 
into Home Rule. He has never made profession of the sentiments 
of Liberalism. He went beyond his right when he represented him- 
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self as ‘‘ the exponent ”’ of the policy which had enfranchised Ireland. 
But with others it is different. We have failed to maintain law and 
order because our Executive is, as it was described by Mr. Disraeli 
in 1844, “ the weakest in the world,” having no hold upon the affec- 
tions of the Irish people. Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir G. 
Trevelyan have each made a separate proposal, all contradictory, and 
all received without one mark of favour. The proposal of a Grand 
Committee for Ireland stood upon the notice paper in the names of 
two private members in 1882. They put down that notice, I believe, 
not with any of the confidence which Mr. Bright expresses, but 
rather to raise the question of the national government of Ireland 
in matters of local concern. No Irish member displayed the slightest 
interest in the proposal, and Mr. Bright himself was conspicuously 
silent. But in the light of his recent speech we can compare his 
views with those of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Bright recognises Irish 
nationality by the fact of his proposal, and, like Lord Hartington, 
is ready to give it prominence, and “even to a larger degree than in 
the case of the people of Great Britain, a greater control over certain 
Irish affairs.” Yet Mr. Bright describes Ireland as vastly inferior 
“in all the circumstances which create a nation.” This cannot be 
true, because the geographical isolation of Ireland must have 
strengthened her national aspirations. Then Mr. Bright decries 
the proposed legislative body as being a vestry—a term also adopted 
by Mr. Chamberlain—and yet both so inconsistently denounce it as 
having the character of a separate and independent Parliament. I am 
not so confident as is my friend Sir George Trevelyan that he has 
ever been a loyal Liberal. I am sure he reverences his conscienee as 
his king, but has his conscience held him true to Liberal sentiments ? 
I think not. There were two paths upon this question marked out 
very early in the controversy. The turning point is Irish nationality. 
These eminent Liberals did not follow Sir Fitzjames Stephen upon 
the line which denied all nationality but one, and that British. The 
man who took that line, as I think Lord Hartington did at first, 
was safe and clear; but he who admits Irish nationality with Mr. 
Bright, must accept the consequences. This being conceded, Liberal 
principles demand attention to the parliamentary claim for self- 
government, and when Sir George Trevelyan advocates withholding 
“assessment and valuation” and all judicial authority from the Irish 
people, I cannot acquit him of some infidelity to Liberal principles. 
If not accepted as the natural and irresponsible result of a momen- 
tary leap into politics, no one could understand Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
comparison of Brittany with Ireland. Yet it does no more violence 
to historical and geographical facts of every sort than Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s astounding prediction that the agitation for national life in 
Ireland would have died out long ago had it not been for the money 
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of the Irish Americans. Mr. Chamberlain, who thus ignores the 
unceasing claim of the Irish people, begs us to understand that the 
Irish are not, “like the Greeks, for instance,” a homogeneous nation. 
Mr. Chamberlain was an honoured colleague of mine in work for the 
Greek cause. I am surprised he does not know that the Greek case 
is, on the contrary, very similar to the Irish. There, as in Ireland, 
the vast majority of the people claimed national government, but in 
those parts of Turkey which Mr. Chamberlain and I demanded for 
Greece, there was an adverse population as large as the dissentient voice 
in Ireland. Indeed, in Ireland the case is yet stronger. Annexa- 
tion to Greece did imply abandonment by Turkey of that Mussulman 
population. But in giving Home Rule to Ireland we do not and we 
cannot abandon the dissenting minority. The hand of England is 
nigh and all powerful and it must be extended in protection of that 
minority if they suffered wrong. We shall be bound to enter Ireland 
upon the occurrence of disorder, and we should do it as promptly and 
as certainly as does the Government of Washington when the peace 
of any self-governing State is menaced. I have nothing to say 
except in praise concerning the resignation of their seats in the 
Cabinet by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan. Had they sat still 
they would have been committed to every particle of the Irish Bills. 
But they have not separated themselves from all responsibility for 
the Land Purchase Bill more strongly than did nine out of ten of 
their political friends at the polls, where those friends were beaten in 
part by their influence. It seems to me they were right to quit the 
Cabinet, but that Mr. Chamberlain was not justified, by his own 
speeches, in voting against the second reading of the Irish Govern- 
ment Bill. Still less, when that Bill was dead, and an appeal was 
made to the country upon the abstract question of legislative self- 
government for Ireland in local affairs, was he who calls himself a 
Home Ruler justified in using every effort to defeat those who ac- 
cepted that policy without any reference to the Bills and without any 
pledge to follow Mr. Gladstone? I said at the time and remain of 
opinion that the terms of the invitation to the Foreign Office were 
regrettable. It would have been better to summon the whole party. 
I do not argue that any side or person has been wholly free from fault, 
but of this I am sure, that had there been less temper and more 
statesmanship we should have had a Liberal majority, and one which 
might have been relied upon to accept no settlement of the Irish 
question which did not assure the Union, and promote, with advan- 
tage to the Union, the strong and sound principle of federation. 
But the opportunity has been lost, and the political life-blood of 
many a Liberal candidate, as loyal and as independent as any one 
of these three distinguished Radicals, lies at their door with a stain 
which I earnestly hope it may be that time and circumstances will 
render less dark and ineffaceable. 
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I think not. There were two paths upon this question marked out 
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the line which denied all nationality but one, and that British. The 
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was safe and clear; but he who admits Irish nationality with Mr. 
Bright, must accept the consequences. This being conceded, Liberal 
principles demand attention to the parliamentary claim for self- 
government, and when Sir George Trevelyan advocates withholding 
“assessment and valuation” and all judicial authority from the Irish 
people, I cannot acquit him of some infidelity to Liberal principles. 
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tary leap into politics, no one could understand Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
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to historical and geographical facts of every sort than Mr. Chamber- 
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of the Irish Americans. Mr. Chamberlain, who thus ignores the 
unceasing claim of the Irish people, begs us to understand that the 
Irish are not, “like the Greeks, for instance,” a homogeneous nation. 
Mr. Chamberlain was an honoured colleague of mine in work for the 
Greek cause. I am surprised he does not know that the Greek case 
is, on the contrary, very similar to the Irish. There, as in Ireland, 
the vast majority of the people claimed national government, but in 
those parts of Turkey which Mr. Chamberlain and I demanded for 
Greece, there was an adverse population as large as the dissentient voice 
in Ireland. Indeed, in Ireland the case is yet stronger. Annexa- 
tion to Greece did imply abandonment by Turkey of that Mussulman 
population. But in giving Home Rule to Ireland we do not and we 
cannot abandon the dissenting minority. The hand of England is 
nigh and all powerful and it must be extended in protection of that 
minority if they suffered wrong. We shall be bound to enter Ireland 
upon the occurrence of disorder, and we should do it as promptly and 
as certainly as does the Government of Washington when the peace 
of any self-governing State is menaced. I have nothing to say 
except in praise concerning the resignation of their seats in the 
Cabinet by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan. Had they sat still 
they would have been committed to every particle of the Irish Bills. 
But they have not separated themselves from all responsibility for 
the Land Purchase Bill more strongly than did nine out of ten of 
their political friends at the polls, where those friends were beaten in 
part by their influence. It seems to me they were right to quit the 
Cabinet, but that Mr. Chamberlain was not justified, by his own 
speeches, in voting against the second reading of the Irish Govern- 
ment Bill. Still less, when that Bill was dead, and an appeal was 
made to the country upon the abstract question of legislative self- 
government for Ireland in local affairs, was he who calls himself a 
Home Ruler justified in using every effort to defeat those who ac- 
cepted that policy without any reference to the Bills and without any 
pledge to follow Mr. Gladstone? I said at the time and remain of 
opinion that the terms of the invitation to the Foreign Office were 
regrettable. It would have been better to summon the whole party. 
I do not argue that any side or person has been wholly free from fault, 
but of this I am sure, that had there been less temper and more 
statesmanship we should have had a Liberal majority, and one which 
might have been relied upon to accept no settlement of the Irish 
question which did not assure the Union, and promote, with advan- 
tage to the Union, the strong and sound principle of federation. 
But the opportunity has been lost, and the political life-blood of 
many a Liberal candidate, as loyal and as independent as any one 
of these three distinguished Radicals, lies at their door with a stain 
which I earnestly hope it may be that time and circumstances will 
render less dark and ineffaceable. 
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We have a Conservative Parliament and a bench of Liberal 
leaders of whom no two are in agreement. Lord Hartington has 
injured the Liberals far more in this election than would have been 
possible had he joined the Tories. A much smaller percentage of 
Liberal electors would have followed him into the opposite camp. More 
than half the Liberal Unionists hold distinctly Conservative views 
upon all the great questions which await the attention of Parliament. 
I wish I could agree with those who regard the present division of 
the Liberal party as transient and dependent upon a single question. 
It would be worth untold millions to the future of this country if 
men of the great position and unquestionable independence of Lord 
Hartington could become thoroughly identified with the Liberal 
cause. But the sympathy of “ dukes and earls” with the claims of 
democracy must be spontaneous and natural or non-existent. It is 
quite conceivable that a duke may be a democrat, and that his value 
would be much enhanced by his rank. But Lord Hartington has 
shown us no such quality. He advances, he is never obstinate, he 
never occupies exactly the same position for two years upon a grow- 
ing question. His open mind is slowly conquered by the logic of 
facts, to which he yields, not without grace and dignity, but strictly 
after the manner of an enlightened and well-bred Conservative free 
from party obligations. I shall grieve to give up that undivided 
part of political allegiance which I owe and most readily accord to 
Lord Hartington, but I feel that at an election he could injure me 
far less as a Tory than he does in his character of Liberal. Many a 
small aspirant to gentility, who has always professed the Liberal 
faith, follows “the Marquis,” who would have the courage to part 
company with his lordship if he joined the Tories. 

The present Parliament represents the ignorant impatience of the 
country upon the question of Home Rule. To many of the electors 
it was new, and they have fancied they could get rid of it by a hostile 
vote. They will find their mistake. The anomaly and absurdity is 
the position of Mr. Chamberlain. The introduction of the Land 
Purchase Bill is Mr. Chamberlain’s partial justification. Yet his 
influence has been used against perhaps one hundred defeated candi- 
dates who would have voted with him against the second reading of 
that measure. Mr. Gladstone says the scheme would not have cost 
the British taxpayer a farthing, and I am disposed to regard his as 
the highest authority. The fact, if it be one, would need to be demon- 
strated. I repudiate the doctrine of peculiar duty to any class. I 
would not deal with the land to protect landlords, but because we 
have made its distribution subject to the worst system in the world, 
and because as a natural monopoly it forms an entirely exceptional 
subject of property. A reasonable assistance by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in this settlement would, I think, strengthen and not weaken 
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our security for the general payment to be made from Ireland 
towards the expenditure of the United Kingdom, and there 
need be no doubt that even Mr. Gladstone’s measure involved less 
liability than proposals which have been discussed by leading Con- 
servatives. But as a matter of electioneering the Land Purchase 
Bill was to a certain extent fatal, and therein I think we may have 
paid a heavy price for the almost invaluable aid of Lord Spencer. 
The Bayard of English nobility is not perhaps the best judge of an 
economic or of a popular question. In the November election we 
suffered heavily because of Lord Spencer’s demand for re-enactment 
of parts of the Crimes Act. In June it may perhaps have been due 
to him that we went to the poll weighted with this enormous issue of 
consols. It was to some extent in vain for political friends of Mr. 
Gladstone and of Lord Spencer to declare that they would be the 
most strenuous opponents of any measure which did not give absolute 
security for any advance of public money. There was no way of 
escaping entirely from the unpopularity of this proposal except that 
which the dissentient Liberals accepted and which we refused—that 
of asking and obtaining the support of Conservatives. 

The House which is about to meet represents the opinion of those 
who have shouted “No,” with a lingering conviction that this negative 
cannot be maintained. Mr. Chamberlain has for along time appeared 
to believe that a Radical revival would be promoted by a Tory inter- 
regnum. But I cannot understand how he can suppose that the Irish 
question is to be settled by less than the establishment of a legislative 
body with power to deal with Irish business. To obtain this the 
Irish people need only patience and firmness. Their leaders cannot 
accept less and cannot obtain less if they pursue their course with 
judgment and fidelity. I should hope that by encouraging an 
orderly and confident condition in Ireland they will thus contribute 
by every means to an assured victory. Acting in concert with 
the Liberals, the demand of both should be that Parliament shall, 
setting aside all other except necessary business, deal with this 
question, and, coupled with this resolve, which should be maintained 
firmly and fearlessly, there should be a fixed determination that 
nothing less will be accepted. Mr. Chamberlain must alter his 
position if only because it is illogical. He set out with the truism 
that any project would have a “fatal defect”’ which was not acceptable 
to the Irish people, and therefore he threw over that plan which 
nearly led him to Ireland and perhaps to a better knowledge of the 
Irish people. They have only to stand fast in their present attitude 
to convince Mr. Chamberlain that any proposal short of legislative 
self-government has this “ fatal defect.” There can be no doubt as 
to the result if the resistance against delay and diminution is effectively 
carried on. It is nonsense to argue in face of a claim like this, 
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made by a generally peaceful and repeated verdict of enfranchised 
Ireland, that any other measure of reform can or should obtain pre- 
cedence. No one has worked harder to enforce the claims of the land 
question in its general scope ; but I am not prepared to suggest that 
the Irish question should be attendant upon that or any other matter 
of legislation. Mr. Chamberlain will, I have no doubt, rectify his 
position, but as for many of the dissentient Liberals I fear they 
are lost to our cause. Mr. Fawcett, himself a Radical, said most 
truly, “ There is afar greater difference between Radicals and Whigs 
than between Whigs and Conservatives.” Mr. Parnell has evidently 
some lingering belief that he may obtain an acceptable measure from 
the Tories. It was a Tory leader who said that “ if Corporations have 
no consciences, Cabinets have no hearts,” and it is perhaps conceivable 
that a Government ruled by the influence of Lord Randolph Churchill 
may be false to the general professions of Conservatives in the recent 
election. I think it was Macaulay who wrote that “ a Liberal Govern- 
ment would make this concession to Ireland from a sense of justice, 
a Conservative Government from a sense of danger.” And it may 
be that a measure which the claims of right cannot win from a 
triumphant majority will be yielded by the Tories when they see 
the Liberals and the Irish disposed to render the continuance of 
their government impossible upon any other terms. 

The answer to Mr. Gladstone from the metropolis is much dis- 
torted by a defect in the Seats Act of 1885. No citizen of Manchester 
can vote in more than one of the six divisions. But there is no such 
rule as to the divisions of London, and a well-known shoemaker who 
has twenty or possibly fifty branch establishments, may give as many 
borough votes in a single day. This plural vote in London amounts 
to tens of thousands, and it is generally confined to the most Conser- 
vative sections of the middle class. Villadom of the suburbs votes 
for the internal divisions of London, and again in the suburban 
boroughs. Besides the “ professions”’ voting for office and residence, 
there are hundreds of grocers, tailors, shoemakers and other trades- 
men who have half-a-dozen or more shops in as many divisions of 
the metropolis. The freehold qualification operates in counties 
against the “one man one vote” principle, but nowhere to any- 
thing like the same extent as does this blot upon the borough vote. 
The answer of London would probably not have differed from that 
of Manchester had the electoral rule which obtains in Manchester 
applied to London. It is an absurdity that the divisions of Lambeth 
should be treated as wholly separate boroughs while those of Liver- 
pool are regarded as parts of the same borough. We cannot divest 
this flaw in the Seats Act of its party significance. It gives 
London an unduly Conservative character. 

Mr. Gladstone has resigned. Lord Salisbury strengthened himself 
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in the estimation of the country during his last tenure of power. 
Yet there has since been sufficient outbreak of the smartness of the 
Saturday Reviewer to compel resort to explanation which he should 
recognise as “the most dismal duty of humanity.” Had Liberals 
been united, Lord Salisbury’s “twenty years of coercion” would 
have rendered their majority much more secure. For many reasons 
Lord Hartington will be an attractive figure in the new Parlia- 
ment. He would be still more observed if he were less simple and 
straightforward. Uncertainty and mystery are always interesting, 
but such are not the envelopes of Lord Hartington. No small part 
of Mr. Goschen’s sugcess arises from the difficulty of predicting 
whether he will deal his hardest blows with the Tory or the Liberal 
edge of his weapon. There is nothing indefinite about Lord Hart- 
ington, who, to achieve the greatest possible success, appears to need 
a deeper sincerity and conviction in regard to the sentiments and 
principles which move and guide the Liberal party. In political 
affairs he has too much pride in stating that he has no personal 
motive. It may excuse fortune for waiting upon him. Even 
now, halting and hovering between two parties and between the 
two Houses of Parliament, Lord Hartington is so favoured by 
circumstances that if he pleases and can adapt himself to the 
necessary conditions, he may surely, after Mr. Gladstone, lead 
the Liberal party. The place is still open, and no one who occu- 
pies a seat on the Liberal benches could so easily re-unite the 
party and lead the Liberals to certain victory. Instead of jeering 
at Sir William Harcourt, Lord Hartington might do well to mark the 
steps by which a statesman possessing so many of the gifts and 
attributes of greatest power, but without the qualities necessary for 
leadership, holds his mind in more progressive accord with the aspira- 
tions of Liberal policy. Lord Hartington must have winced the 
other day when Mr. Chamberlain, who was called to Haslingden in 
the character of Balaam, found that his truthful tongue compelled 
him to pronounce for extending the Irish Land Law to Great Britain. 
I think I do Lord Hartington no injustice when I suppose he would 
much rather give Ireland Home Rule than import and establish “ the 
three F’s” throughout this island. Lord Hartington has another 
chance. If he has capacity and a worthy ambition he may yet choose 
whether he will occupy a place of mediocrity or one of high authority 
and great renown in the political history of his country. If Lord 
Hartington lets fall his opportunity and takes only such a place in 
politics as must always be due to his services, his qualities, and his 
dukedom, his biographer will perhaps record, as Mr. Disraeli wrote 
of Lord George Bentinck: “In this he was actuated in a great 
degree by a sense of duty, but still more by that peculiar want of 
selfishness which was one of the most beautiful traits of his 
character.” ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
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Tne late Prime Minister’s election manifesto represented the question 
placed before the nation as “the simplest issue which has been sub- 
mitted to it for half a century.” An issue so simple cannot surely 
have been misunderstood even by the most ignorant, and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s friends will be eager to admit that the magic of his name has 
had an immense influence upon the result. The reply of the con- 
stituencies therefore must be regarded as absolutely conclusive. It 
has left everything else in doubt, for party lines have been obliter- 
ated, and the party questions that have been looming up for years 
have been ignored ; but this at least is settled beyond controversy, 
that the Parliament now about to assemble will have nothing to do 
with Mr. Gladstone’s Irish schemes. The election contest has been a 
prolonged post mortem on the dead Bill for the better government of 
Ireland ; now at last it is buried deep down under an adverse majority 
of more than a hundred votes, and there is not much danger of our 
ever being troubled by it again. Why not turn from the subject 
then ? it may be asked. And the answer is, Because, though the Bill 
is dead and buried, the mischief it has caused remains, and the 
authors of it have to be reckoned with. Indeed the situation is in a 
real sense more critical to-day than it was two months ago. As has 
been well said, the battle just won is but the first in a campaign, and 
in such circumstances a victory has its own perils. The Home Rule 
propaganda will be sedulously maintained, and the utterances which 
are its stock-in-trade—most of them gross travesties of truth, many 
of them flagrant untruths—will be repeated with increasing audacity 
and vehemence ; und it will be necessary, with unflagging pertinacity, 
to counteract them. 

In his letter to Mr. G. Leveson-Gower, Mr. Gladstone says that 
as the result of a recent study of Irish history he is “‘ amazed at the 
deadness of vulgar opinion to the blackguardism and baseness which 
befoul the whole history of the union.” Most Irishmen are perfectly 
conversant with the history of the union. They are aware that the 
measure was carried by the exceptionally unscrupulous use of means 
by which in other days ministers too often sought to secure the 
acquiescence of Parliament—means which «scarcely differed in prin- 
ciple from those by which the Government have tried to carry their 
Irish Bill. How then can the deadness of educated opinion in Ireland 
on this subject be accounted for? It is due to two causes. In the 
first place, all Irishmen who have anything to lose now recognise 
that good has come out of evil, and that while the union was obtained 
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by disgraceful means, the repeal of the union would be disastrous to 
both ccuntries. The conquest of India was marked by practices still 
more shameful and indefensible, but no sane man proposes on that 
account to abandon our Eastern empire. In the second place, the 
capacity for feeling indignation is limited, and in respectable Ireland 
just now it is exhausted upon “the blackguardism and baseness— 
no words are strong enough—which befoul the whole history ” of 
the agitation to which Mr. Gladstone has surrendered. 

These statements involve questions of fact which need to be 
pressed with unwearying persistency on public attention in Great 
Britain. It is amazing what misconceptions prevail. Even Lord 
Salisbury referred to Ireland in a recent speech as “an island 
that is only four hours off our shores.” Were he to travel 
the magnificent road that skirts the Antrim coast, he would 
realise that geographically Ireland is as near to our shores as 
Hatfield is to Westminster. But, we are told, the sea divides us 
from it. Is the Irish problem then reduced to a question of sea- 
sickness? Dublin is as near to London as Edinburgh, and there is 
not a corporate town in Ireland as remote as Inverness from the 
metropolis of the kingdom. But however this may be, appeal is 
made to the supposed fact that the Irish nation demands the measure 
which the constituencies have vetoed. An egregious fallacy under- 
lies the assertion. To talk of the Irish nation is a mere flourish of 
rhetoric. There is no Irish nation. This indeed is one of the diffi- 
culties of the situation. Ages ago the districts round the capitat 
acquired the name of the English Pale, and if we turn to the most 
peaceful and prosperous counties of Ireland we find that by ties of 
race and religion and commerce, and even of dialect, the inhabit- 
ants are bound more closely to Scotland than to the southern and 
western provinces of their own island. But it will be said the Act 
of Union itself implies the existence of an Irish nation, and the 
descendants of the men upon whom that union was forced now claim 
its repeal. The first of these statements is not worth discussing, 
because its practical importance depends upon the second, and the 
second is absolutely false. Political Ireland of the time of the union 
entirely excluded the classes by whom alone the present agitation is 
maintained. If an Irish Parliament were summoned upon the 
franchise under which Grattan’s House of Commons was elected the 
“Parnellite party ” would cease to exist. Those whom Mr. Glad- 
stone calls “the classes” are, without distinction of creed, opposed 
to his policy from first to last. 

Neither in Parliament, nor in the press, nor on the platform has 
this fact received the attention it deserves. For the first time since 
the union an agitation against the union has failed to receive sup- 
port from the educated and respectable classes in Ireland, although 
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for the first time that agitation has been led and encouraged by the 
Prime Minister and the Viceroy. And Mr. Gladstone is to be con- 
gratulated on his choice of a Viceroy. Since the days of Lord Eglin- 
ton no Lord Lieutenant has been more popular than the Earl of 
Aberdeen, and in the presence and aid of his distinguished Countess 
he has had advantages which few of his predecessors enjoyed. It is 
not too much to say that the rare personal qualities of the present 
occupants of the Viceregal Lodge have added such a charm to their 
princely hospitality, and have so attracted the respect and esteem of 
all classes of the community, that the doomed office of Viceroy 
has obtained a new lease of life. If ten years ago such an influence 
had, with the sanction of Mr. Gladstone’s name, been cast into the 
scale in favour of Rome Rule, all Ireland would have openly declared 
for Home Rule. But, added to this, we have had the Prime Minister 
himself appealing with almost hysterical vehemence for the support 
of the Irish gentry, and offering them a bribe of such magnitude 
that the thought of it might make Pitt and Castlereagh turn in their 
graves. And what has been the outcome of it all? The union has 
triumphed all along the line. Even in Mr. Isaac Butt’s time Home 
Rule was advocated by many of the leading citizens of Dublin, yet 
with one or two notable exceptions, every one of these has now with- 
drawn his support, and scarcely one respectable name has been added 
to the list of adherents of the movement. 

It may be said that such a statement is easily made. I reply that, 
if unfounded it is as easily answered. Let the names be cited. 
Popular applause is dear to most men, and a seat in the House of 
Commons is a prize coveted by thousands. These were lately within 
the reach. of any Irishman of position and character who could be 
found to endorse Mr. Parnell’s programme. Last autumn he had to 
find fifty new candidates for Parliament, and he chose the very best 
men available. Since then, the guilty Communist and traitor of 
Mr. Gladstone’s fiercest philippics has become the Prime Minister’s 
trusted and honoured friend and ally. The Castle has smiled upon 
the man it used to reckon as an enemy. The Maynooth priests still 
lend their altars to bless those that bless him and to curse his enemies. 
His exchequer has been filled more lavishly than ever with American 
gold, supplemented possibly by a contribution from the Treasury 
fund we lately heard about. But all these influences combined have 
not enabled Mr. Parnell to improve the personnel of his following. 
His lieutenants in the 1880 Parliament have claims on him which it 
would be base on his part to repudiate, but the fifty new recruits 
have no claims on him whatever. Why then does he bring them 
back with him to Westminster? Just for the same reason as before : 
they are the best men he can find. And who are they? All that 
can be said of them is that they fitly represent the voters who have 
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elected them. Suppose it were averred that some reform or other 
was demanded by the City of London, and it appeared upon inquiry 
that by “the City” was meant the office-keepers and porters and 
the petty tradesmen of the back streets, their spokesmen being the 
orators of the Cogers’ Hall, the parallel would be complete. In the same 
sense in which these might represent the City the Parnellite masses 
represent Ireland—they are a numerical majority. In this sense 
alone it is that Ireland demands Home Rule: everything that is 
great and stable and powerful in the country endorses the great ‘‘ No”’ 
of the English constituencies. 

But even this admission needs some modification. No one in Ire- 
land believes that the recent elections expressed the free opinions of 
the dependent classes. The hateful tyranny of the National League 
has stamped out the very semblance of liberty in that country. The 
article entitled ‘Behind the Scenes” in the last number of this 
Review contains startling revelations, and the writer’s statements are 
well within the truth. He is evidently a man who knows more than 
he tells. Certain it is he has not exaggerated the closeness of 
the relations between the Fenians and the Nationalists. If the 
influence of the priests and the conspirators could be stamped out in 
Ireland, the next decade might possibly effect as great a change on 
the opinions of the “masses” as the last has produced upon the 
“ classes,”’ and the Home Rule craze would die of inanition. 

However this may be, the fact remains that though the Home 
Rule movement has obtained a fictitious importance through Mr. 
Gladstone’s advocacy of it, in Ireland the only formidable power 
behind it is American Fenianism. This is not a mere chance opinion. 
Having been myself “behind the scenes,’ though in a different 
sense, for more than twenty years, I speak with some knowledge of 
the facts. And I may add that when the secret history of Irish 
government during recent years comes to be written—and if the Home 
Rule agitation makes headway again the exposure must not be long 
deferred—the British public will be amazed by the light it will 
throw upon the events of to-day. To ascribe the present crisis to 
“centuries of misgovernment”’ is silly claptrap worthy only of vil- 
lage demagogues and pot-house politicians. A quarter of a century 
ago, when, at the McManus funeral, the first great invasion of 
Irish-American scoundrelism took place, Ireland was thoroughly 
peaceful, for the Phenix conspiracy of that day was a mere “ flash in 
the pan ;”’ and it was relatively the most prosperous country in 
Europe. What has occurred since then? As already emphasised, 
“the classes”’ which were then largely leavened with antipathy to 
England have grown absolutely loyal. The labouring population, 
according to Mr. Gladstone, have made more progress than their 
brethren in any other country in the world. And every Irish griev- 
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ance has been remedied by Parliament with almost quixotic eager- 
ness. How then can the dismal facts of our present troubles be 
accounted for? Certain it is that the causes of them must be sought 
for in the events of very recent years,and with any one who has been 
“behind the scenes,” they are not far to seek. But here I will deal 
only with public facts. The outbreak of agrarian crime which dis- 
graced the country in 1869, and during some other years, was due to 
causes which so far as they were remediable have been entirely 
removed by the Land Act, which has conferred benefits upon the 
Irish peasantry such as are not enjoyed by the peasantry in any 
other part of the kingdom. But for the present purpose the crisis 
can be sufficiently explained by the fact that what passes for states- 
manship in England has chosen as the fitting opportunity for placing 
political power in the hands of the Irish peasantry, an epoch when, 
through the criminal neglect and incompetence of Ministers, that 
peasantry has become to a large extent corrupted, and absolutely 
controlled, by the detestable conspiracy of the Land League. There 
is not a single element in the situation to-day that was not discounted 
by every well-informed man when the Reform Bill was laid before 
Parliament. 

But the question of practical moment relates to the future. 
What is to be the next step? First, however, let the problem be 
fairly stated. According to the theories of the doctrinaire democrats, 
now so popular, whatever changes a majority of the constituencies 
may demand must be forthwith accepted. It is as well to keep in 
view that this is not the principle of our constitution ; but there is 
no need to discuss this here, because the real question which now claims 
decision is of a different character. The practical problem before us 
is that some sections of the people of the United Kingdom have 
demanded that the United Kingdom shall be broken up, and that 
they shall be allowed to secede and to convene a Parliament of their 
own. ‘They happen to live in Ireland, but whether they live in Ire- 
land or in England in no way affects the principle. Indeed, if the 
people of some division of the old Heptarchy were unanimously to 
demand separation, the claim would be more embarrassing to the 
philosophical Radicals, for in the case of Ireland the apparent force 
of the demand depends solely on ballot-box majorities; it is resisted 
by all the best citizens of the country. It is the old story; the 
“have nots” are eager for a revolution, while all the “haves” dread 
it and protest against it. Many who have much to lose would 
rather that Ireland were let go altogether. They might then remain 
there as in a foreign country, maintaining their British citizenship, 
and looking to a British Minister in Dublin and consuls in the 
county towns to protect them from violence and pillage. England 
knows how to take care of her citizens everywhere except at home. 

The problem, then, is simply this: that a certain set of people in 
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{reland have demanded something which they have neither morally 
the right nor physically the power to insist upon, and which 
the nation declares they shall not have. What, then, is the new 
Government to do? No truth is more forgotten nowadays than 
that the first duty of a Government is, not to talk and make 
laws, but ¢o govern. This is precisely what Government has not 
done in recent years in Ireland. People are becoming weary of 
repeating again and again that it is the National League and 
not the Queen’s Executive that is obeyed in that country at 
present. Not long since the Court of Chancery in Dublin issued 
a certain order relative to a property which was being administered 
under its sanction. The National League prohibited the execution 
of the order. The police practically sided with the League, and 
refused assistance to the officers of the Court, and it was not till 
preliminary steps had been taken to commit the defaulting police- 
officers to gaol for contempt that the order of the Court was carried 
out. This incident exemplifies the state of things existing day after 
day. Mr. Gladstone’s speeches of October, 1881, on this subject are 
wholesome reading just now. But Mr. Gladstone does not believe 
that the conspiracy he then denounced is still active in Ireland. 
The change, however, is not in the facts, but altogether in Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, unless perchance he has been shamefully deceived by 
those who have been responsible to advise him. The great want of 
the hour is not a new policy for Ireland, but a Government without 
a policy—a Government that will be content to govern. Some 
legislation, perhaps, is wanted. Recent events have demonstrated 
the necessity of restricting the use of firearms; but, beyond this, 
nothing whatever is needed save to extend to Ireland the police 
provisions in force in London and in all the great centres of popula- 
tion in England, and to place on the statute book the 385th clause 
of the general “ Criminal Code”’ Bill, which, with the assent of both 
the front benches, passed the second reading in the House of Com- 
mons six years ago.’ Armed with these powers, a competent execu- 
tive could restore the reign of law in a single month. There is no need 
of coercion (by which I understand an interference with the liberty 
of all in order to restrain the action of law-breakers). All that is 
needed is firmness and vigour in the administration of the law. 
There is no people more manageable than the Irish. As a native 
orator has expressed it, “‘ You have only to put down your foot with 
a firm hand, and you can do anything with them.” 

The appearance just now at Dublin Castle of a weak executive 


(1) This Bill was brought in by the late Sir John Holkar, and was warmly approved 
by Sir,Henry James. It was the result of the labours of several very able and dis- 
tinguished men, but yet it has been allowed to drop. The 385th clause empowers 
justices to examine witnesses on oath in certain cases where crimes are committed, but 
no arrests have been effected. 
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like that of last summer would be a national calamity. In the un- 
certainty of the moment as to the constitution of the new Cabinet, a 
forecast is impossible as regards the effect the change of masters will 
produce in Ireland. But if patriotism prevails above party, and 
Lord Hartington unites with Lord Salisbury, the coalition will be one 
of the strongest Governments of our time, and Irish affairs will give 
but little trouble on the other side of the Channel. Dangers and diffi- 
culties and grave anxieties there will be through the working out of 
the Irish-American plots which Mr. Morley was given warning of, 
but it is in this country rather than in Ireland that they will be felt. 

That the promised scheme of Local Government should be ex- 
tended to Ireland appears inevitable, although in the present con- 
dition and temper of that country it cannot fail to produce confusion 
and mischief. But the leaders of the Unionist majority in the new 
Parliament should come to a clear and definite understanding as to 
the limits of the concessions they are prepared to offer, and then 
leave it to the Irish Nationalists to decide whether they will accept 
or reject them. Should they refuse the proposed scheme, it would 
be sheer folly to force it upon them by means of British votes in a 
division. And if, having rejected it, they declare war by entering 
on a policy of obstruction in the House of Commons, the majority 
must be prepared to cope with the evil. 

There never was less reason to despair of Ireland. For the first 
time in history, I repeat, the respectable classes throughout the country 
are of one mind in favour of union with Great Britain. Political barriers 
and religious bitterness have given way in the presence of a common 
danger, and there has been a coming together of late such as till 
now was never dreamt of. Let our statesmen recognise this fact 
and act upon it, and above all let them be done with sentimental 
nonsense about “centuries of misgovernment”’ and “the wrongs of 
Ireland.” The misgovernment and the wrongs were only too real, 
but the people who suffered by them are long since dead and gone, 
and what concerns us now is “the living present.’’ For practical 
purposes “ Ireland’’ does not mean the people who lived in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, but the present inhabitants of 
the country. If we appeal to those among them who are loyal and 
law-abiding, they will tell us that the misgovernment they are 
suffering from is not the misgovernment of bygone centuries but of 
the present hour. And if we turn to the rest we shall find their 
“wrongs” are like the wrongs of some young Tartar of the nursery 
who screams and kicks because he is not allowed to tear his 
brother’s face and appropriate his playthings. No doubt the Irish 
peasantry have their grievances, but how petty they are in com- 
parison with those of the English labouring classes, who suffer in 
silence with a patience which savours of heroism ? 

R. ANDERSON. 
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DirFIcuLtT as it may usually be to judge the exact significance or to 
calculate the probable consequence of what has just happened, the 
general election which has occupied the past month is already suffi- 
ciently an historical event to enable us to speak with some confidence 
as to its significance and its influence upon the course of English 
politics. The appeal to the country began with an extraordinary 
display of personal enthusiasm for Mr. Gladstone, and if a series of 
shows of hands at popular assemblages could have been accepted 
as final, fortune would have declared in favour of the Prime Minister 
before the struggle had fairly begun ; but with the polling the real 
disposition of the constituencies soon became apparent and the 
successive results of every day forecast more unmistakably the true 
character of what had become early in July practically a foregone 
conclusion. This is not the first time that the English people have 
shown their distrust of statesmen who pose as the necessary men 
of the hour. The same lesson which the English electorate taught 
Lord Beaconsfield when he attempted to rally round him the men of 
light and leading in 1880, and sounded his futile war note in the 
letter to the Duke of Marlborough, has been taught to Lord Beacons- 
field’s great antagonist; and as Mr. Gladstone calmly examines the 
retrospect of the last few weeks, he must recognise in it a moral 
more bitter than this. The next step taken by Mr. Gladstone will 
be that which, contrary to older precedents, recent usage may be said 
to have rendered orthodox and constitutional. He will, that is to 
say, probably by the time these lines are in print, have formally 
tendered his resignation tothe sovereign. Other considerations than 
the public convenience must have prescribed to him this course. He 
cannot conceal from himself the fact that his public career is virtually at 
an end, and that it isa matter of slight national consequence whether 
he devotes himself to the study of Biblical exegesis at Hawarden 
or continues his attendances at Westminster. The truth is that 
long before Mr. Gladstone pronounced the doom of the late Par- 
liament and of his own political existence, his influence had begun 
clearly to decline, and the charm which once resided in his name 
had manifestly departed. This was the chief moral of the elec- 
tion held towards the close of last year, when the Liberals were 
saved from a defeat as crushing as that which has now overtaken 
them, not by any Gladstonian intervention, but by the exertions of 
Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Jesse Collings, and other exponents of the 
unauthorised programme. On the present occasion Mr. Gladstone 
has contended against the opposition of Mr. Chamberlain, and has 
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enjoyed the advantage only of the half-hearted support of the Caucus. 
That if Mr. Gladstone persisted in the intention with which rumour 
credited him last winter at the time of Mr. Parnell’s visit to 
Hawarden to introduce a Home Rule Bill, he would break up the 
Liberal party and be deposed from its leadership, was never for a 
moment doubtful. This was the truth which we impressed upon the 
public in December. Some months previously we had indicated, in 
an article on local government, the extreme length to which Mr. 
Chamberlain and the rest of the advanced Radicals were prepared 
to go. This limit was immeasurably short of the disruption bill pre- 
sented by the Prime Minister in the April following. The result is that 
he has sustained a defeat more decisive and more representative as to 
the character of those who have inflicted it than was ever adminis- 
tered to an English statesman. North and south, east and west, the 
great centres of our industrial population, town and country, the 
representatives of labour not less than of the detested “class 
interests”” have equally declared against him. In fact the ex- 
Premier’s pet adherents and trustiest brethren in arms have 
signally shared the calamities of their chief. The greater the con- 
fidence which Mr. Gladstone has reposed in any of his followers, 
the more complimentary the letters or telegrams of recommendation 
aldressed by him to constituencies on their behalf, the more decided 
and assured has been their overthrow at the polling booths. Nothing 
which Mr. Gladstone could do to emphasise the personal character 
of the Liberal reverse has been left undone. So far, therefore, as 
Gladstonian Liberalism is concerned, it remains but to write its 
epitaph, which will be more appropriately done upon another occasion. 
The question now is, when the new Parliament meets what condition 
of things will it disclose? Not to repeat here the details of stale 
arithmetical calculations, the Unionists will have an overwhelming 
majority over Gladstonians and Parnellites combined, while taking 
no account of the Irish members, the Conservatives are not likely 
to have much difficulty in holding their own against the miscellaneous 
aggregate which the Liberals may succeed in mustering. 

Thus the Conservatives have found themselves with a sufficient 
number of votes at their disposal to bring Lord Salisbury back 
to power. Whether events, such as the formal secession of a 
sufficient number of Liberals from the faith they profess, and 
their reception into the Conservative fold, may not place Lord 
Salisbury at the head of an absolute majority, has of course 
at moment of writing yet to be seen. Under any circumstances 
the assumption that Lord Salisbury would calmly acquiesce in 
Lord Hartington’s pretensions to the Premiership, and that we 
should witness a new dual control exercised by a Whig and 
Tory peer, was from the first obviously absurd. Not only would the 
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rank and file of the two parties be dissatisfied with such an arrange- 
ment, but Lord Hartington is scarcely the man to sever the continuity 
of the Whig traditions of his family in order that he may perform a 
service to his opponents ; while, to come to other Liberal leaders, Mr. 
Chamberlain is not likely to take any step which would justify the 
remark that he had been instrumental in turning out Mr. Gladstone 
only to let in the Tories. 

Possible at Westminster and more nearly possible in the country 
than it has ever yet been, a coalition Government composed of the 
moderates on both sides still seems a long way off. However cordial 
may be the welcome which Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain 
would receive from Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Lord Randolph 
Churchill, the Liberal and Conservative leaders will continue to take 
their seats on opposite sides of the House of Commons for some time 
tocome. There are two or three other remarks to be made upon the 
sudden collapse of Gladstonian Liberalism. Mr. Gladstone is known 
to be a great admirer of Sir Robert Peel, of whom indeed he always 
speaks as his Parliamentary master. Can anything be more unlike 
the cautious and tentative manner in which Peel effected the aboli- 
tion of the Corn Laws, than the violent process by which Peel’s pupil 
sprung repeal on the country and even on his own colleagues? Tactics 
such as these are contrary to the political genius of the English people, 
never less revolutionary in its methods than when on the eve of under- 
taking large measures of organic change. Under a régime of house- 
hold—some day possibly to be changed for manhood—suffrage, reforms 
may advance with a rapidity yet unknown. But the general election 
of 1886 appears to warrant the assertion that it will not be by leaps 
and bounds, but at something more like the old steady constitutional 
pace. The only other observation to be offered on the catastrophe of 
last month is, that in the new House of Commons the Liberal party 
will enter upon a more hearty and less artificial epoch of its existence 
than it has known within the lifetime of its future leaders. It will 
be a relief and satisfaction for Liberalism to ascertain, as it has now 
the chance of doing, who are to be its leaders in the near future, on 
what lines its policy is to be shaped—who are to be accepted as its 
agents and exponents. A period of transition and uncertainty is about 
to be brought to a close, nor is there any section of the politicians 
lately led by Mr. Gladstone, or for that matter of their opponents, 
which may not congratulate themselves on such a prospect. That 
parties may be held in a state of solution both in the House of Com- 
mons and in the country for some time is very likely, meanwhile 
Liberalism will be surely shaping itself, and organizing, under the 
guidance of its chiefs, an effective programme for the future. Mr. 
Gladstone, notwithstanding the undiminished lustre of his extra- 
ordinary qualities, had arrived at a time when new workers with new 
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aims, new leaders animated by fresh ideas, were wanted. He has now 
bequeathed to our history one of its noblest names, and he will always 
be remembered as the mightiest instrument of legislation that ever 
existed in this country. If he had succeeded in his ambition of tran- 
quillising Ireland with or without rescinding the Union, he would 
have added one more to the catalogue of his achievements, but he 
would scarcely have affected the impartial verdict of history on his 
career. 

For these reasons the deposition of Mr. Gladstone from the Liberal 
dictatorship in 1886 may be looked back to hereafter as a new birth 
for English Liberalism itself. Lord Salisbury is now for the 
second time at the head of affairs. A few weeks at the most will 
show what he can make of it. Two things only need now be insisted 
on: first, that, as has already been made clear, his chances of suc- 
cess, if he attempts to make any formal fusion with his opponents, 
are slight ; secondly, that he will have no difficulty in rallying the 
entire body of his supporters round him. Now, as was the case in 
the July of 1885, the Tories are intensely eager for office. Their 
chances, moreover, of keeping it have improved. The wildest spirits 
amongst them have gathered a certain amount of experience, and 
have profited by the discipline of Downing Street; thus Lord 
Salisbury’s acceptance of the Queen’s commission to form a cabinet 
last year, though sharply criticised at the time by his followers, 
has been justified by results. Whether the Tory leader’s experiences 
as Prime Minister for the second time will be more enviable than on 
his first assumption of the highest responsibilities of State, is a 
different matter. His tenure of the Premiership will be now as then 
exceedingly precarious, though it is not the Parnellites, but the 
Unionists who will hold the balance of parties. That, however, is a 
disadvantage that would beset any other statesman, of whatever party, 
acceding to office in the present condition of affairs. Although the 
appeal to the constituencies was not complicated by any foreign 
issue, its progress was watched more closely throughout the European 
continent, and the true meaning of its results has called forth more 
discussion and conjecture, than any other general election that has 
taken place during the last half century. As if by intuition the 
statesmen and sovereigns of the world seem to have known that it 
was big with the fate of Mr. Gladstone, and of all, both as regards 
foreign and domestic policy, that is associated with his name on the 
other side of the Channel. There isno more real conneciion, however, 
between Tenterden steeple and Goodwin sands than between it and the 
concentration of troops on the Bessarabian frontier or the. announce- 
ment that the Czar has cancelled the 59th clause of the Treaty of Berlin, 
by which Batoum was proclaimed a free port. Beyond the four seas 
the interest taken in the Home Rule Bill, as distinguished from 
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the electoral ordeal itself, was apparently confined to Italy, where 
according to the latest news from Rome, the relations between 
England and Ireland are engaging the attention of the Vatican, and 
to our Colonial fellow-subjects, who would have seen in the approval 
by the country of a measure conceding Home Rule to Ireland, the 
signal for the disruption of the unity of the whole empire. It is 
characteristic of Russian policy to take occasion to remind England 
when she is most preoccupied by her own concerns, that she has still 
the Czar and his subjects to reckon with. But though the annulment 
of the sole surviving remnant of Lord Beaconsfield’s diplomacy at the 
Congress of Berlin, is generally regarded as a fresh rebuff to England, 
it would be premature to suppose that its results must be disadvan- 
tageous to English statesmanship. Although clause 59 has been 
cancelled, England has not yet officially accepted the fact. If 
contrary to the precedent which we established when the Black Sea 
Treaty was torn up sixteen years ago, our Foreign Office was to 
treat with indifference what has now been done, we might even 
strengthen our position. By ignoring the action of Russia now, 
we shall ipso facto have established anew our claim to enforce the 
observance of the articles of the Berlin Treaty, which it may be of 
infinitely greater concern for us to maintain, should they ever be 
menaced or assailed by foreign intrigues. Russia manifestly meditates 
a new move in the Balkan peninsula, nor is there much doubt as to 
her next stroke of policy. Already Russian agents are busily 
endeavouring to undo the latest settlement of the Bulgarian ques- 
tion, and to undermine the influence of Prince Alexander. The 
Balkan peninsula in a state of tranquillity means the absence of 
any excuse for Russian interference, and without both excuse and 
interference the diplomatists of St. Petersburg are never satisfied 
for long. The real danger is that Russian designs in the south- 
east of Europe may provoke a quarrel between the Governments 
of Vienna and St. Petersburg. Although there is no immediate 
necessity to anticipate such a contingency, any day might bring 
news that the Czar proposed to subdue the disorder which his own 
agents had created in the diminutive kingdom of Prince Battenberg, 
by occupying it with a Russian force. Austria, notwithstanding the 
amicable relations at present existing between the two countries and 
the two courts, would be compelled by the necessities of her hetero- 
geneous empire to protest against any such step. Diplomatic recrimi- 
nations might generate some sudden heat of temper, that would 
threaten and perhaps destroy the peace of Europe. With this excep- 
tion the foreign horizon is at the close of the present summer almost 
without a cloud. The Canadian fisheries dispute has proved more 
manageable even than was expected, and to a people like the English, 
with border wars in some part of their possessions always on their 
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hands, the fighting in Burmah, protracted and dangerous as it seems 
too likely to prove, will, if it does not ultimately involve us in 
hostilities with China, be accepted philosophically as one of the 
vexatious though inevitable incidents of a world-wide empire. 

Of far greater importance to England than the change in the status 
of Batoum is the practical conclusion with the United States Govern- 
ment for the extradition of dynamiters. No Government has better 
reason to be convinced of the necessity for this step than that of 
Washington, which has during many years experienced the same 
conspiracies against life, property, civil and social order, and at the 
hands of much the same ruffians that are of more recent growth in 
the United Kingdom. Although the international instrument was 
only drawn up and signed by Mr. Phelps and Lord Rosebery at the 
end of June last, it had become inevitable since the details of the 
Invincibles and the Clan-na-Gael conspiracies were known; while on 
the other side of the Atlantic the Chicago riots, if they have not 
had the effect of precipitating it, will have done something to assure 
its ratification by the Senate. The subject is one in regard to which 
the interests of all governments and of all civil societies are identical, 
while neither in England nor in America is there the remotest danger 
of its being abused as an instrument hostile to the broadest and 
fullest political freedom. With the solitary exception of France, the 
record of the domestic affairs of foreign countries during the past 
month is absolutely uneventful. Whatever the Minister for War 
and the Government could do to excite a reaction against the 
Republic has been done. There is not a shadow of excuse for the 
gross injustice and indignity involved in the measure for the expul- 
sion of the French princes. It is an instance of proscription equally 
unprovoked, scandalous, and inexpedient. That no revolutionary 
coup d’état is likely to follow General Boulanger’s defiance of the 
first principles that should animate a Republican Minister is due to 
the circumstance that the days of military dictatorship in France are 
over, that there is an entire dearth of men of capacity and promise 
among the enemies of the Republic, and that there has latterly grown 
up in the ranks of the army itself a spirit of loyal devotion to the 
existing Constitution in France. General Boulanger was nominated 
to Cabinet office by M. Clémenceau, who, it might have been sup- 
posed, would have shown that he had profited by his study of free 
Anglo-Saxon institutions so far as to have vetoed the sinister legisla- 
tion of his subordinate. 

It is fortunate, perhaps, that the Colonial and Indian Exhibition 
should have been held this year in London to enforce the teaching 
of Imperial Unity. The chasm which Mr. Gladstone’s disintegration 
theory would have caused to the British empire is probably greater 
than at first sight appears. Throughout the empire his appeal has 
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worked upon a certain section of the impulsive Celtic element who anti- 
cipate a separate Parliament at Dublin might revive an ancient feel- 
ing of nationality. But the more sober amongst them realise that 
Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, as it stood, was impossible. The result of 
colonial life is to teach the value of federalism whether the colonist 
is English, Scotch, or Irish. The Government of Ireland Bill was 
simply destructive not constructive, and the judgment of the colonial 
press has been almost universally against it. After all, colonists are 
intensely practical men, and are not taken in by simply sentimental 
legislation. As a rule they are thriving, and do not wish to nurse a 
grievance which may interfere with their prosperity. Nor are they 
deceived by false analogies and examples borrowed from their own 
histories for party purposes in England. Mr. Gladstone has been 
singularly unpopular in the colonies, and his violent rhetoric made 
in bad taste and worse judgment has still further alienated the 
colonial mind. 

The Colonial and Indian Exhibition has indeed possessed far 
greater attractions for our colonists than any scheme of a struggling 
politician in England for the disruption of the empire. Its lessons 
have been instructive, its pageantry attractive, and the surround- 
ings such as no capital in the world, excepting London, could 
furnish. Distinctions have come freely from the fountain of honour, 
and royalty has repaid loyalty to the utmost of its power, and the 
hearts and imagination of an imperial race have been touched in 
more ways than one. But out of the show and the pageantry it may be 
profitable if some practical scheme may arise permanent in its teach- 
ing. Out of the Colonial Exhibition a Colonial Museum may grow. 
The idea has the highest possible advocacy, and will be warmly 
approved of by colonists who come to England and find themselves 
in want of an institution of this sort, to inform themselves upon the 
latest improvements in agriculture and machinery as applied else- 
where than in their own colonies. As a nation we do not bring 
science to bear closely upon our discoveries. We are negligent in 
cartography, we are behind our neighbours in the scientific treat- 
ment of some of our best colonial products, and we leave the statistics 
of our empire, with all their valuable teaching, to chance and indi- 
vidual effort. Although we possess the most scattered empire in 
the world, and rule over more types of mankind than any other 
nation, we leave ethnology either to foreigners or to a very small 
and esoteric circle of our own countrymen. The Americans, by 
means of “the Smithsonian Institute,’ have shown how great 
and interesting a study the archwology of even a new continent may 
be. We, on the contrary, rarely trouble ourselves about the lan- 
guage, customs, laws, and developments of our millions of subjects. 
A Colonial Museum of a practical -and scientific character would be 
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a distinct advantage. In agriculture alone the scientific treatment 
of the grape and tobacco leaf would bring material advantage to the 
trade of South Australia, the Cape, and many other colonies. The 
educational value of the Exhibition at South Kensington is great but 
slightly superficial, creating wonder rather than inspiring a spirit of 
philosophic inquiry ; but a permanent Colonial Museum would have 
a deeper value if it provided the means of comparison and guided 
inquiry. 

The Conference Room at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition has 
been the scene of some useful discussions upon Imperial subjects. In 
the various papers read there from time to time much useful informa- 
tion has been collected and laid before the public, but the audiences 
have been small, owing to the fact that the British public are still 
intent upon the simply spectacular side of the entertainment rather 
than upon its wider teaching. The topics of Emigration and Imperial 
Federation and Imperial Defence have attracted most attention, these 
three topics being supremely interesting questions of the hour to 
Imperialists. The expediency of a State-aided system of emigration 
was argued somewhat fully at a meeting under the presidency of 
Lord Brabazon, but the only kind of emigration welcomed by all 
seemed to be that of children, The colonists have their own 
regulations upon the subject of emigration, and in many instances 
object to the importation of adult labourers beyond the required 
maximum. The whole topic bristles with difficulties, and the Utopia 
of a practical scheme upon a sound financial basis seemed as far off 
asever. But this subject as well as that of defence must demand 
the earnest attention of our politicians. The one concerns our social 
well-being, the other our Imperial existence. In both cases we are 
seeking about for colonial co-operation. It is felt every day that 
our attitude with regard to such questions as these must be guided by 
that of our colonists. Even our foreign policy seems likely to depend 
upon colonial considerations. The New Hebrides difficulty has 
brought us once more face to face with France. It is felt that such 
an attitude as was assumed some time ago by Lord Derby in the 
Angra Pequeiia, New Guinea, and New Caledonia questions is no 
longer possible. We are working towards the late Mr. W. E. 
Forster’s idea of a joint foreign policy, in which the home autho- 
rities will not transact important affairs behind the backs and with- 
out the sanction of the Colonial Governments concerned. 

The subject of the Defence of the Empire is not allowed to rest by 
Captain Colomb, M.P., who has again enforced his views upon a dis- 
tinguished audience at the Royal United Service Institution. The 
idea of federalising our fleet is in every one’s mouth, but there is no 
definite scheme as yet put forward by which the sinews of war may be 
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provided by the colonists on a permanent and definite understanding. 
Votes of money are given freely, as in British Columbia, where the 
Canadian Government has contributed 25,000 dollars to the defence 
expenses at Esquimault, but the Imperial Government has reduced 
this vote to insignificance by promising 250,000 dollars for a new 
graving dock, and 100,000 dollars for defences. In no case, either in 
Pacific, South African, or Canadian waters, is there any scale upon 
which Colonial and Imperial contributions can be levied. It is, 
moreover, difficult to decide upon the relative value of routes. 
Putting the Suez Canal out of the question, there seems to be » doubt 
whether, in time of war, the Cape or the Canadian route will be the 
more useful. A moment’s consideration will suggest to us that they 
will fulfil different purposes. The Canadian Pacific route will enable 
us to concentrate troops and supplies in the East at a very short 
notice, but it will not help us much with our trade. The largest 
portion of our Eastern commerce will float round the Cape. In view 
of the enormous value of this commerce, which may be still further 
increased by enterprise in India and China, it is absolutely impera- 
tive to make the Cape impregnable. It isthe meeting point between 
the Eastern and Western worlds, and no large amount of Eastern 
goods will come to us from the Pacific and Canada, where the cost of a 
double transhipment will be incurred. Moreover, the Cape is being 
brought nearer by improved steam communication. The next con- 
tract time between Capetown and England will be fifteen days. 

In Natal Sir Arthur Havelock is being brought face to face with 
the chronic Zulu difficulty inherited from past maladministration. The 
Dutch Boers hold the best parts of Zululand and claim independent 
rights. It is obvious that we cannot concede them: first, because they 
occupied the country in a violent manner and against the wish of the 
natives; and, secondly, because we have never sanctioned in the 
slightest degree an occupation of land which would be detrimental to 
our interests in every respect. It is true that we have confined our 
administration to the area of the Reserve territory, but this partial 
administration never meant that we wished to hand over the rest of 
the country south of Delagoa Bay to freebooters. The Gladstone- 
Derby Government ought long ago to have proclaimed British sove- 
reignty over the whole tract of land between the sea and the Drakens- 
burg, and thus have made our position clear; but their vacillation 
and delay have been productive of the utmost evil. The first sod of 
the Delagoa Bay Railway has been turned amid great rejoicing 
amongst the Dutch and Portuguese officials, who claim for this bay 
all the benefits which its position can give to it as the outlet of the 
south-east littoral and the nearest port to the Transvaal gold-fields. 
The British Government were within an ace of securing this bay by 
treaty or purchase from the Portuguese, and in their hands its pros- 
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perity would have been assured long ago. But the Portuguese have 
clung to it with the desperate tenacity which they invariably show 
when the occupation of their isolated colonial outposts and bays is 
threatened. Natal colonists are somewhat alarmed at the prospect of 
a railway being constructed to the north and tapping their up-country 
markets, but they may console themselves with the fact that a rail- 
way from Delagoa Bay was attempted once before, and failed dis- 
mally. Further, they may congratulate themselves upon the fact 
that the Portuguese officials still hold their position there, and will 
inevitably do their best to strangle Transvaal trade by exorbitant 
dues. Meanwhile the Natal Railway is being thrust forward, and 
will in all probability tap the gold region to the north before the 
Dutch-Portuguese enterprise is finished. 

In the Cape Colony affairs are in a stagnant state. The only 
spark of life and progress in this settlement is found at the Diamond 
Fields, which continue to yield enormous wealth. Unfortunately this 
wealth finds its way chiefly into the pockets of shareholders living in 
London and Paris, and does not benefit the country. The Cape Legis- 
lature, under its Dutch Boer influences, is becoming reactionary in 
almost every department of State, especially in measures relating to 
finance and education. They are desirous of breaking faith with 
their civil service by unwarrantable reductions of pay. There is a 
tendency to benefit one class and one class only, namely the land- 
owners, who are chiefly Dutch and French Boers of retrogressive 
habits and small ideas. But the history of South Africa has been a 
history of gradual impoverishment and decadence since the failure of 
the Frere programme and the surrender of British interests at the 
time of the Boer rebellion. South Africa, even before Ireland, was 
the field of Mr. Gladstone’s costly experiments in sentimental legisla- 
tion. 

In Australasia there is a marked increase in the interest shown in 
purely Imperial topics. This is one of the results of the Federal 
Council. A federalised fleet, a universal rate of postage, and a com- 
mon foreign policy in the Pacific, are amongst the practical aspira- 
tions of the day. The idea of exhibitions is contagious, and South 
Australia is anxious to celebrate her fiftieth anniversary by an 
exhibition at Adelaide, whither they hope to attract royalty. The 
Prince of Wales has proved himself such a practical advocate of the 
“Colonial World’s Fair” that it is not unlikely that he will cross the 
Pacific and meet the loyal wishes of the Australians. In the near 
future New South Wales hopes to celebrate her centenary as the 
mother colony of our Pacific settlements. The teaching and example 
of the South Kensington display are indeed contagious and far- 
reaching, and Imperial unity is being illustrated not simply in the 
metropolis, but in those great and popular cities of the south. 


July 24th, 1886, 








